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NO.  1 


Styl 


es  in 


interview  cWith 

Hon.  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 


Youth 
i860  and  1925 


%  FRANK  P.  FOGARTY 


jOMEONE    has   said   that   wars    are    the    greatest      trace  the  history  of  the  World  War,  that  greatest  of  all 

I  etchers  of  facial  lines.     The  epigram  recurred  to      etchers  of  facial  lines,  in  the  wrinkles  of  Mr.  Hitch- 

me  a  few  weeks  ago  as  I  sat  in  a  downtown  office-      cock's  countenance.     Back  here,  branching  out  of  the 


ding,  with  only  a 
e  separating  me 
a  the  man  who, 
ing  the  war,  was 
irman  of  the  Sen- 
i  Committee  o  n 
reign  Relations 

unofficial  prime 
ister.  He  was  a 
inguished  looking 
re,  this  man,  with 

great  head  of 
te  hair,  the  dark 
>rows  in  bold  but 
sing     contrast  — 

the  steely  blue 
i     that     glittered 

at  one  through 
I  -  nez  spectacles 
1  thin  gold  rims. 

always  the  wari- 
ng eye  would  re- 

1  to  the  lines  of  his  face.  There  aren't  many  lines 
jilbert  M.  Hitchcock's  face,  considering  the  fact 
;  he  is  sixty -three  years  of  age,  but  the  few  that  are 
•e  intrigue  the  imagination  keenly.    You  can  almost 
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big  ear,  is  a  little 
crow's  foot  of  a  line, 
left  there,  we  may 
surmise,  by  Saravejo 
in  1914.  Here,  as  the 
cheek  slopes  down 
triangular  -  w  i  s  e  to 
meet  an  unexpected- 
ly squaring  jaw,  is  a 
fugitive  line,  cleft 
perhaps,  by  the  "bar- 
ber-pole note"  of  the 
Germans,  or  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania. 
Most  interesting  of 
all  are  two  deep  lines 
curving  away  gently 
on  either  side  from 
the  lobe  of  the  nos- 
tril to  the  junction 
of  the  lips;  the  one 
left  there,  say,  by  the 
declaration  of  war,  on  April  6,  1917;  the  other  coming, 
undoubtedly  in  February,  1923,  with  the  tragic  realiza- 
tion that  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  had  called  on  Gilbert 
Hitchcock  so  often  in  the  davs  of  war  for  counsel  and 
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support,  would  call  ou  him  no  more.  The  name  of  Hitch- 
cock is  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  Wilson,  and  the 
epic  events  that  revolved  about  him.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  these  things  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  talked.  He 
modestly  disclaims  any  knowledge  of  education  and 
college  life ;  but,  like  all  thinking  men,  he  takes  a  very 
genuine  and  smypathetic  interest  in  them.  Thus  it  was 
that  while  his  life  is  anything  but  academic,  he  happen- 
ed to  be  in  an  academic  frame  of  mind  on  the  morning 
of  my  call.  Youth,  its  craving  for  the  frothier  pleas- 
ures, its  levity  and  irresponsibility,  the  education  it  is 
getting  or  not  getting  as  the  case  may  be — these  were 
the  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Hitchcock  discoursed  easily 
and  pleasantly  for  over  two  hours.  One  thought  of 
Horace's  "laudator  temporis  acti"  as  he  went  along 
comparing  the  days  of  his  own  youth  with  today,  but 
any  suspicion  that  his  own  were  only  the  querulous  com- 
plaints of  the  habitual  backward-looker  vanished  as  he 
ruthlessly  pointed  out  facts,  culled  out  choice  morsels  of 
memories,  and  drew  parallels  with  practiced  hand. 

"T  DON'T  believe,"  he  said,  "we  sufficiently  realize 
A  the  tremendous  change  that  has  come  over  the 
country  since  Civil  War  times.  Take  my  own  favorite 
fields  of  finance,  politics,  and  newspaper  work.  Years 
ago,  when  I  first  be^gan  to  study  financial  problems,  the 
largest  bank  in  the  country  was  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  in  New  York,  with  deposits  totalling  seventy 
million  dollars  annually.  Now  we  have  banks  of  that 
size  in  Omaha,  and  the  deposits  of  several  New  York 
banks  run  as  high  as  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
each  year.  I  have  no  definite  figures  to  substantiate  my 
statement,  but  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  for  example,  uses  as  much  paper  daily 
as  all  the  New  York  papers  combined  did  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War. 

"But  even  more  profound  and  significant  than  these 
mere  material  changes  which  has  come  over  our  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood.  I  remember,  back  in 
1882,  when  I  cast  my  first  ballot,  how  the  young  folks 
were  worked  up  to  the  fever  pitch  over  the  memorable 
struggle  between  Blaine  and  Cleveland.  It  was  the 
s;ime  story  in  1896,  when  Bryan  opposed  McKinley. 
Many  times  before  and  since  have  I  marked  and  mar- 
velled at  the  keen  interest  the  young  men  of  the  gen- 
eration that  is  now  turned  fifty  took  in  public  affairs. 
But,  keen  as  their  interest  was,  it  was  only  one  mani- 
festation of  a  much  broader  thing — their  serious  out- 
look on  life  in  general.  When  a  boy  went  to  college  in 
those  days,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  was  to  get  an  edu- 
cation; when  he  entered  a  trade  or  profession,  you  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  with  the  determination  to  wrest 
success  out  of  his  work;  when  election  time  came 
around,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  young  men  of  the 
countryside  and  the  city  alike  were  out  listening  to 


soap-box  harangues,  striking  up  heated  arguments 
an  honest  attempt  to  vote  the  right  man  in  and  t 
wrong  man  out,  and  marching  noisily  in  the  torch-lig 
processions  which  were  such  a  picturesque  feature  i 
the  political  campaigns  of  the  last  century. 

"T>  UT  today —  Mr.  Hitchcock  picked  up  a  copy  \ 
-U  the  morning  paper,  and  mutely  pointed  to  ti 
articles  in  adjoining  columns.  One  told  of  the  pla, 
to  erect  several  new  theaters  in  Omaha.  The  otl' 
rather  shamefacedly  reported  the  fact  that  the  eitj 
Community  Chest  drive  was  lagging.  "What  shall 
think  of  a  generation  that  will  fill  its  movie  hous 
but  will  not  fill  its  Community  Chest?  Of  a  generati 
that  spends  more  money  and  time  on  luxuries  a 
recreation  than  any  other  generation,  perhaps,  in  t 
history  of  this  pleasure-loving  world  of  ours ;  certaii 
more  than  any  other  generation  in  the  history  of  t 
United  States?  Of  a  generation  on  which  the  dut 
of  citizenship  weigli  so  lightly  that  it  won't  even 
to  the  polls  to  vote?  Of  a  generation  which  has  app; 
ently  adopted  the  philosophy  that  laws  are  more  he 
ored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance?" 

All  this  was  uttered,  not  bitterly  or  caustically,  b 
rather  in  a  tone  of  hurt  surprise.  As  Mr.  Hitchco 
talked,  two  more  lines  alternately  came  and  went,  tl 
time  on  the  broad  forehead  that  had  halted  the  mar 
of  time  before  it  had  succeeded  in  laying  its  grayi 
touch  on  the  eyebrows  as  well  as  on  the  hair.  0 
could  see  how  intensely  in  earnest  the  man  was  by  t 
fierce  compression  of  his  brows  as  he  pondered  a  qui 
tion,  and  the  sudden  smoothing  of  them  that  foi 
shadowed  the  solution.  Apparently  the  wars  of  t 
mind  can  line  the  face,  too,  if  only  for  a  moment. 

"I  suppose  that  all  these  changes  I  have  mention 
are  ultimately  traceable  to  our  tremendous  materi 
and  monetary  growth.  Having  more  money,  we  a 
naturally  more  inclined  to  spend  on  pleasure  whatcv 
we  don't  need  for  the  bare  physical  necessities  of  li 
The  regrettable  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  on 
we  have  the  time  and  the  money  and  the  means  for  t 
gratification  of  our  pleasures,  we  begin  to  neglect  su 
trifling  things  as  government,  literature,  thinking,  a: 
the  things  that  set  us  apart  from  the  brute.  Our  gre 
national  wealth  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessil 
Neither  is  our  unprecedented  growth  along  mater 
lines.  Might  not  the  hours  we  spend  at  the  movies 
better  spent  in  the  legitimate  theater?  Might  not  t 
ears  that  tune  in  so  eagerly  on  the  radio  be  better  e 
ployed  listening  to  the  golden  voices  of  literatui 
There  are  so  many  things  to  do  nowadays,  and  so  mu 
money  to  spend,  that  we  don't  find  time  for  the  rea 
worth-while  things.  This  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
civilization  too  highly  developed  along  material  lines 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Word 


""^HE  first  indication  or  display  of  human  intelli- 
gence, differentiating  man  from  animal,  began 
with    his   spoken    word,    antedating    all    other 

ods  of  communication.      The  written   or   printed 

iture  of  the  world,  with 

nconceivable  circulation 
enormous  influence, 
has    interfered    with, 

never  will  interfere  with, 

progress   of  speech,   for 

ongue  will  always  main- 
its   right   of   way   over 

imate  type,  and  will  con- 

3    forever    to    command 

armies  of  endeavor  on 
field    of    accomplish- 

t. 

hile    the    book    and    the 

spaper  may  be  consider- 

he  selected  and  accepted 

,ns    of   general   progress, 

while,  without  them,  na- 

3  would  have  been  Strang 

md  education  would  have 

rehicle  for  its  movement, 

influence    and   power   of 

ch    have    not    been    and 

;r  can  be  over-estimated 

xaggerated.     What  men 
say  face  to  face  carries 

i  it  a  power,  a  strength, 

an  influence,  with  which 

written  or  printed  word  has  as  yet  been  unable 

essfully  to  compete.     Nothing  has  taken  its  place, 

probably  nothing  ever  will. 

10  express  oneself  by  word  of  mouth,  so  that  the 
hearer   may   understand   what    is   said,   may   be 

;d  the  basic  art,  the  art  creative  of  communicative 
Literature,   great  though  it  is,  and  occupying  a 

e  its  exclusive  own,  does  not  possess,  and  cannot 

less  that  contact  of  individuality,  that  productive 


closeness  of  personality,  which  comes  from  the  spoken 
word  and  which  is  accompanied  by  both  heard  and 
seen  influence  and  magnetism.  Nations  have  been 
swayed  as  much,  or  more,  by  what  men  have  spoken 

as  by  what  men  have  writ- 
ten. The  spoken  word  pre- 
ceded every  great  event  in 
history.  It  rallied  armies 
and  snatched  victory  from 
defeat.  The  speaker  stands 
before  his  audience  in  the 
glory  of  his  personality,  in 
full  strength  of  his  individ- 
uality, and,  by  his  voice,  by 
his  facial  expression,  and  by 
his  seen  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity, he  brings  his  message 
directly  to  those  before  him, 
and  offers  no  avenue  for 
escape,  if  he  is  familiar  with 
his  subject  and  what  he  has 
to  say  interests  those  who 
hear  him. 

Debate  is  one  form  of  the 
spoken  word.  If  argumenta- 
tion is  the  art  of  convincing 
others  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  a  disputed  matter,  debate 
may  be  said  to  be  the  art  of 
doing  this  under  conditions 
such  that  both  sides  of  the 
case  can  be  heard  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  advocates  of  each  side  can  reply  direct- 
ly to  those  of  the  other.  It  is  clear  that,  while  such  de- 
bate can  be  carried  on  through  written  arguments,  it  is 
best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  public  speech  ;  and  it  is 
to  such  conditions  that  the  word  is  commonly  applied. 

THERE  are  few  young  people  who  do  not  possess 
some  natural  aptitude  for  effective  work  in  pub- 
lic argument.    Successful  debate  is  largely  the  result  of 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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We  aim  to  make 
this  column  repre- 
sentative of  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  ol 
a  few  writers.  Ma; 
we  list  yon  amoni 
our  contributors? 


DIRGE 

By  Francis  R.  Byrne 

When  I  am  dead 

And  cold  and  still 

It  matters  not  to  me 

If  I  be  buried  on  a  hill 

Or  under  the  deep  sea. 

I  care  not  for  a  flowery  bier 

Or  monument  of  stone ; 

I  wish  no  one  to  shed  a  tear, 

Just  leave  me  there  alone. 

If  you  have  tears  to  shed  for  me 

Don't  wait  until  I  am  dead. 

If  you  have  flowers,  give  them  now, 

Don't  heap  them  o'er  my  head. 

For  when  I'm  lying  cold  and  still 

Under  the  green  sod, 

I  shall  not  cherish  mundane  things ; 

My  soul  shall  be  with  God. 


TO  THE  MOON  GODDESS 

By  George  Bang 

Oh,  chaste  Diana,  trimmed  of  the  wick 

Of  pale  moon's  lamp,  hung  high  in  heaven's  arch 

Midst  myriad  candles,  stars  that  hang  so  thickly 

That  the  silver  sheen  of  Luna's  march 

Is  hindered  by  their  ting  gleaming,  so 

That  oft  in  wrath  she  ceases  to  be  seen 

On  summer's  eve  by  lovers  down  below, 

Who  wander  happy  o'er  the  earth's  broad  green  t 

With  what  amusement  dost  thou  watch  the  play 

Of  nightingales  in  forests  dim  and  drear  ? 

Tell,  dost  thou  smile  when  lovers,  ardent,  say, 

"My  life  would  empty  be  without  you,  dear?" 

How  much  you  see  that  we  who  live  below 

Know  naught  of,  dream,  nor  fancy  as  we  go? 


TO  A  ROSE 

By  Edward  Bourbeau 

With  morning-glories  dripping  dew 
Of  ruddy  hues  you  woke,  unfurled 
Love's  banner  tenderly  and  drew 
Deep  draughts  of  gladness-wine  of  youth. 
All  day  'neath  burning  skies  you  dreamed 
Or,  drowsy  leaned  and  listened,  charmed, 
To  tinkling  brook  or  bird ;  it  seemed 
You  garnered  sweetness  from  their  notes, 
Nor  cared  that  it  was  wasted  there. 
But,  ah,  it  could  not  last :  nor  tree 
Nor  even  blade  of  grass  the  glare, 
The  simmering  golden  floor  withheld. 
Drooped,  all  your  withered  petals  curled, 
On  the  steaming  earth  you  lay, 
More  helpless  than  a  youngling  hurled 
By  hostile  purpose  from  its  nest. 

Then,  suddenly  stern  blackness  grew 
O'er  the  hushed  forest  and  the  fields, 
Quick  rent  by  jagged  bolts  of  blue — ■ 
The  pent-up  rage  of  Heaven's  fire. 
Your  slender  body,  faded  Rose, 
God  never  meant  to  die  of  thirst; 
Each  creature's  needs  the  Maker  knows. 
But,  oh !   Your  tender  branches  thrashed 
And  beaten  down  by  swishing  rain 
Will  ne'er  sustain  your  swaying  form 
All  limp  and  sodden.     From  this  fain 
Would  I  save  you,  bruised  flower. 

Its  o'er;  your  grateful  face  you  raise 

To  God.     A  brilliant  rain-bow  bent 

In  cloudless  blue  invites  the  lays 

Of  birds  from  tree  whence  gleaming  blubs 

Of  water  fall  in  laughing  sport, 

Happy  to  know  your  happiness. 

So,  oft  like  you  my  soul's  a  fort 

Besieged  and  battered  by  the  storm 

Of  unseen  foes.     Torn,  tired,  afraid, 

I  had  been  slain  t'were  not  our  Lord 

Had  seen  my  plight  and  sent  His  aid. 
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Bachelors  of  /\ft 


%  PAUL  SHAUGHNESSY 


IAD  I  been  a  better  billiard  player,  or  at  least 
not  so  indifferent  toward  the  royal  game,  I 
should,  perhaps,  never  have  met  Denny 
owd,  and  so  never  have  learned  the  story  of  the 
olution  of  the  partnership  between  Jacques  Rito- 

light  heavyweight,  and  Denny  O'Dowd,  his  man- 
Furthermore,  the  near  dissolution  of  the  matri- 
dal  alliance  between  Kitty  O'Dowd  and  Denny,  her 
Id-be  manager,  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  but — 
was  killing  an  hour  at  the  Strand  before  my  train 

due.  There  is  some  peculiar  fascination  about  bil- 
ds  for  me.  I  play  wretchedly;  I  can't  learn;  angles 
ncidence  and  reflection  mean  nothing  to  me,  nor 

this  one  then  that  one  thin  or  the  next  one  thinner 
vith  less  English — so — perhaps  he  saw  I  was  a  dub 
n  he  watched  me  unwittingly  try  a  shot  that  would 
e  baffled  Hoppe  or  young  Jake  Schaeffer.  Anyway, 
ame  up  with  a  smile  in  his  blue  eyes,  with  the  fol- 
ing  words : 

Would  ye  care  to  take  me  for  a  game?  I'm  a  busy 
1,  and  'tisn't  often  I  get  to  play,  but  I  like  it." 
'he  speaker  was  a  little  Irishman,  dressed  in  faded 
e  overalls,  a  flannel  shirt,  and  a  huge  mackinaw. 
;  of  those  cloth  engineer's  caps  set  at  a  rakish  angle 
his  head  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  vile  tobacco  smoke 
tn  a  vile  pipe — but  I  was  glad  for  someone  to  talk  to. 
Why,  surely,"  I  said,  "glad  of  the  chance." 
Go  ahead,  then,  while  I  shed  my  coat.  Kitty  keeps 
wurrkin'  since  I've  been  back,  so  'tisn't  often  I  get 
vn  here." 

Oh!"  I  said,  missing  the  short  from  position,  "so 
i've  been  gone?" 

Yeh."  He  chalked  his  cue,  and  continued :  "I  had 
te  an  affair — some  post  grad'ate  work  in  the  school 
experience."  He  squinted  along  his  cue:  Click, 
ee  cushions.  Click,  and  in  perfect  position  for  the 
:t  one.  Anyone  that  could  play  billiards  like  that 
lid  get  my  attention.  I'd  beg  to  hear  his  story! 
h,  I  see,"  I  said,  "won't  you  tell  me  about  it?" 
new  he  was  dying  to  tell  it,  anyhow, 
le  shot  twice  more  and  missed  the  third  by  the 
est  fraction  of  an  inch. 

'Well,  ye  see  it's  this  way:  Me  an'  Kitty  had  a 
irrel,  over  my —  Well,  over  some  ideas  I  had  to 
ke  a  bit  of  money  in  a  hurry.    She  said  I  was  lazy 


and  shiftless,  leavin'  her  to  support  the  two  of  us.  What 
if  I  did  stay  in  bed  till  noon?  My  brains  was  workin' 
wasn't  they?" 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  one  mornin'  she  throwed  me  out.  Kitty's  a 
fine  big  woman  and  she  could  do  it,  I'm  tellin'  you. 
An'  I  went  over  to  the  park  to  collect  my  thoughts  and 
ease  my  back  a  little.  I  noticed  a  bill  advertisin'  a 
circus,  with  Battlin'  Kid  Larsen,  a  light  heavyweight, 
who'd  take  all  comers  at  twenty-five  bucks  a  round 
for  ten  rounds,  and  if  they  stayed  more  than  two  rounds 
the  management  would  guarantee  'em  ten  dollars.  I 
heard  afterwards  that  most  of  'em  didn't  last  the  first 
one.    The  Kid  was  a  man-killer  for  sure." 

I  HAD  missed  my  shot  and  the  balls  were  clicking 
steadily  from  Denny's  cue.  The  story  was  punctu- 
ated by  clicks.  I  saw  that  from  the  start.  And  I  was 
going  to  mark  very  few  of  them. 

This  is  Denn's  story — so  I  will  just  leave  out  the 
"quotes." 

Well,  I  was  sittin'  there  thinkin'  something  to  get 
back  into  Kitty's  good  graces,  when  a  big  husky  for- 
eigner slumps  down  beside  me.  He  looked  like  one  of 
these  Frenchmen.  He  was  kinda  swarthy,  y'know, 
greasy-like,  and  he  was  breathin'  hard  and  mutterin' 
to  himself.    "S 'matter,  me  lad?"  I  says  to  him. 

"No  speak  Anglais,"  he  says. 

Seein'  that  me  and  Pershing  was  together,  tho  some- 
what apart,  when  Jack  says,  "Lafayette,  we  are  here" 
— I  parleyvood  the  bird  in  his  native  chatter.  He  had 
stowed  away  on  a  liner  from  Bordeaux,  and  had  been 
wandering  around  stealin'  and  beggin'  for  a  week  or 
two.  Jacques  Ritoque  was  from  some  outlandish  town 
south  of  Paris.  Hadn't  eaten  for  a  day.  I  took  'em 
over  to  Coffee  John's  and  shot  my  forty-cent  bankroll 
on  him.  That  created  a  pretty  good  sort  of  an  im- 
pression, and  then  I  began  in  earnest,  thinkin'  all  the 
time  about  that  circus  bill.  "Jacques,"  I  says,  "the 
late  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  the  namesake  of  the  original 
Ancient  Mariner,  in  his  great,  admirable  and  master- 
ful dissertation  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  she  is  wrote  and  spoke,  devotes  a  line  or  two 
of  his  precious  space  to  clear  up  some  of  the  doubts 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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o^T  SBrief  cstistory  of  the  Students'    Llnio 


SHORTLY  before  noon  on  Home- 
coming day,  a  precipitated  dnst 
laden  wind  whisked  across  the 
upper  campus,  driving  to  shelter  many 
of  the  old-timers  and  under-graduates 
assembled  there.  Behind  the  protec- 
tive bulk  of  a  group  of  white-haired 
Homecomers  I  bucked  the  northern 
gale,  and  eventually,  by  the  simple 
process  of  following  immediately  in 
their  footsteps,  landing  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Past  the  entrance  a  rapid  survey  on 
their  part  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the    gym    occasioned    various    exclama- 
tions of  surprise  at  the  many  changes 
effected    within    the    last    few    years. 
Their  wonderment  at  the  evolution  of 
the  gym,  however,  was  climaxed  only  after  they  had 
passed    the    sacred    portals    of    the    new    Union    Club 
Rooms.     The  sight  evidently  caused  a  little  strain  on 
already  thumping  hearts,  for  all  seated  themselves  in 


Sir-1* 


WIK 


|  nii  it 


■W"*H 


CREIGHTON  GYMNASIUM,   HOME  OF  THE   STUDENTS  UNION 


and  a  familiar  voice  boomed  out:    "I'll  be  doggoned 
haven't  you  been  kicked  out  yet?" 

I  turned  to  gaze  upon  A.  B.  '24.  After  the  custo 
ary  exchange  of  greetings,  he  asked:  "Did  you  he 
those  birds  a  few  minutes  ago  asking  each  other  qui 


a  group  of  nearby  chairs  before  any  comments  were 

forthcoming.     Once  comfortable  though,  the  expected  tions?" 

barrage  commenced.  "Yes,"  I  answered.     "Let's  listen  to  what  they  a1 

Questions  concerning  the  purpose,  support,  use,  etc.,  saying  now." 
of  the  rooms,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  Union 

itself,  were  hurled,   only  to  be   parried   by   additional  "O^f  he  was  not  to  be  denied.     "Could  you  answ 

queries  from  others  of  the  group.     After  a  few  minutes  mJ    all    those   questions?     No!      I   thought    as   mm 

of  speculation  the   old-timers,   finding  that   there   was  Neither  could  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  students 

no  one  present  competent  to  answer,  dropped  the  sub-  Creighton,  but  they  should  be  able  to  do  so." 


Innocently  I  fell  for  the  trap.     "Can  you?"  I  askt 
He  took  me  by  the  arm,  guiding  me  toward  the  n< 
huge  radio  in  the  corner,  out  of  earshot  of  the  stoi 
teller.     I  was  resigned  to  my  fate  and  listened  < 
tively  while  he  resumed:     "Yes,  every  student  sho 
be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Union.     If  eve 


ject  and  began  the  reminiscence  of  college  days. 

ONE  gray  headed  gentleman,  apparently  the  oldest 
there,  had  just  begun:     "Say,   Mike,  remember 
the  morning  Father  Rigge — " 

I  immediately  reached  for  a  vacant  chair.     "This," 

I  told  myself,  "will  be  something  worth  hearing;  I'll  one  realized  what  it  has  really  accomplished  he  woi 

eavesdrop  a  bit  and  receive  first  handed  some  of  the  be    anxious    to    know    about    its    origin    and    grow 

traditional  pranks  and  stories  of  an  earlier  generation."  Knowing  that,   he  would  work   for   a   greater   Uni 

With  one  ear  lent  the  narrator  beside  me,  I  picked  What    this    University    and    this    organization    aca 

up  a  magazine  as  an  excuse  for  being  seated  where  I  plishes  depends  entirely  upon  each  one  of  you 

was  and  settled  back  to  hear  the  continuance   of  the  I   remember  distinctly,"  he  continued,  and  I  realiz 

story.     Approximately   thirty   seconds   later   a   heavy  lie  was  not  to  be  stopped,  "the  days  before  the  link 

hand  descended  from  the  rear  upon  my  right  shoulder  The  colleges  of  Law  and  Dentistry  were  located  in 
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i  le  building  down  on  Eighteenth  and  Douglas 
lets.  The  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  schools  were  on 
'(Irteenth  and  Davenport  streets,  where  they  are  now. 
1  three  locations  might  as  well  have  been  three 
iversities.  The  name  'Creighton'  was  the  only  com- 
Ji  bond  as  far  as  the  students  were  concerned. 
I  But  around  nineteen-twenty,  with  President  Mc- 
<mick  as  the  leader,  a  movement  got  under  way  to 
i  y  and  consolidate  the  University.  When  the  Law 
I  Dentistry  departments  were  brought  to  the  'Hill' 
/as  a  big  step  forward ;  but  still  there  was  nothing 
yet  to  bind  the  students  of  the  respective  depart- 
lts.  They  realized  that  they  were  unorganized, 
hout  voice  or  representation;  an  all-university  social 
nt  was  unheard  of,  and,  as  for  student  and  alumni 
>peration,  that  was  a  wild  dream. 

)UFJNG  the  fall  of  1921,  the  germ  of  discontent 
with  this  state  of  affairs  was  inoculated  into 
le  of  the  leaders  in  the  school.  A  general  feeling 
i  abroad  that  a  few  just  grievances  of  the  -students 
Id  be  obliviated,  if  only  a  few  representative  spokes- 
a  could  present  the  problems  to  the  proper  authori- 
Out  of  this  sentiment  the  Union  was  conceived. 
i  proximate  occasion  occurred  during  the  basketball 
son  of  1919-20.    The  students  were  not  satisfied  with 

seats  alloted  them  at  the  games.  Mr.  Charles 
riarity,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senior  Law 
,ss  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  protest  that  follow- 

seized  the  opportunity  to  strike  while  the  iron 
s  hot. 

'At    his    instigation,    a    secret    meeting    of    all    the 
ss  presidents  was  held  at  the  Athletic  Club  one  Sun- 
r  afternoon  in  January,  1922.    With  a  one 
ldred  per  cent  representation  present,  all 
evances  were  given  an  airing,  plans  for  a 
manent  organization  were  discussed,  and 
se  class  presidents  adjourned,  but  not  be- 
e  pledging   themselves  to  return 
their  respective  classes,  there  to 
nsor  the  election  of  a  representa- 
e,  who  was  to  attend  a  meet- 
;  the  following  Sunday  at  the 
ae  place. 

'The  next  Sunday  every  class 
the  University  had  its  dele- 
;e  present.  Immediately  plans 

a  permanent  organization 
re  formulated.  A  committee, 
;h  Moriarity  as  chairman, 
;w  up  a  constitution,  modeled 
er  those  of  the  student  asso- 
tions  at  the  Universities  of 
2higan  and  Marquette.  From 
s  temporary  organization  the 


Union  was  to  spring.  Numerous  details  having  been 
worked  out,  the  committee  approached  President  Mc- 
Cormick  with  the  idea.  With  his  hearty  approval  and 
support  assured,  the  next  step  was  to  secure  the  un- 
divided backing  of  all  the  students.  An  enormous 
smoker  was  staged  March  17,  1921,  in  the  gymnasium. 
Admission  tickets  at  fifty  cents  a  person  had  been 
widely  sold  by  the  committee,  and  on  that  St.  Patrick's 
night  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  student 
body  assembled.  Between  smokes  and  sandwiches, 
various  speakers  presented  the  contemplated  organiza- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  vote  was  taken  to 
ascertain  the  sentiment  of  those  present.  Practically 
a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  association 
Avas  returned. 

"Prom  then  on  organization  proceeded  rapidly.  The 
committee  of  thirty  drew  up  a  permanent  constitution, 
essentially  the  same  as  the  tentative  one  under  which 
they  were  working.  They  then  arranged  for  and 
supervised  the  election  of  officers.  Their  work  having 
been  completed  they  disbanded. 

"The  newly  elected  officers  met  toward  the  end  of 
the  school  year  1921-22,  and  elected  Bert  Stephens,  a 
junior  Dent,  the  first  president  of  the  Students  Union." 

The  man 's  memory  and  knowledge  was  uncanny  and 
his  endurance  excellent,  but  I  thought  I  saw  a  chance 
to  escape.  At  that  moment  "Al"  Morrisey,  Student 
Manager  of  the  Union,  had  entered  the  club  rooms.  I 
called  "Al"  over  to  renew  acquaintances  with  his  old 
schoolmate.  The  alumnus  clasped  his  his  hand  heart- 
ily, waved  him  to  a  seat  and  continued  as  though  there 
had  been  no  interruption. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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IT  was  a  trying  ordeal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
an  honest-to-goodness  criminal  trial,  featuring  an 
"all-star"  cast.  Naturally,  the  courtroom  was 
filled  with  people  who  had  no  business  being  there  and 
the  affair  had  dragged  on  for  so  many  days  that  twelve 
of  the  more  favored  souls,  who  were  occupying  ring- 
side seats,  were  heartily  wishing  THEY  had  no  business 
there.  This  thing  of  being  a  juror  is  no  snap,  when 
the  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  the  Defense  Counsel  had 
been  rival  tackles  during  their  college  days.  To  the 
spectators,  murder  fans  of  long  standing,  the  trial  was 
most  pleasing.  One  veteran  trial  fan  remarked,  con- 
cerning the  horrible  details  of  the  murderer's  activity, 
that  they  "were  the  best  he  had  heard  that  season." 
Lon  Chaney  never  made  a  movie  containing  so  much 
genuine  "A-l"  murder  technique. 

As  the  trial  dragged  along,  the  "betting  element" 
among  the  spectators  were  placing  heavy  odds  that  the 
State  would  certainly  win.  The  Defendant*  himself, 
it  was  said,  was  so  sure  of  what  the  outcome  of  his 
trial  would  be  that  he  spent  his  spare  moments  before 
a  mirror  in  his  cell,  trying  on  the  latest  styles  in 
shrouds.  He  had  even  given  up  the  idea  that  "stripes" 
would  be  in  vogue  that  season,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. One  pessimist  had  sent  the  prisoner  a  volume 
of  "Etiquette  of  the  Electric  Chair,"  while  a  more 
optimistic  admirer  had  mailed  him  several  circulars 
advocating  "See  America  First"  and  outlining  several 
tours  of  the  great  out-doors.  The  prisoner  had  given 
them  to  a  fellow  with  a  mere  twenty-year  sentence. 
He  was  generous  at  heart.  The  only  sight-seeing  tours 
he  had  planned,  or  rather,  the  State  had  planned; 
would  be  a  tour  of  a  certain  river  called  the  "Jordan." 
He  hated  water,  too.  Always  got  seasick  in  a  boat. 
Funny  thing,  he  didn't  relish  the  idea  of  a  "chair," 
either.  Oh,  well  ;  no  more  coal  bills.  One  of  the 
jurors,  the  quiet,  mild  looking  one,  secretly  envied 
him  if  lie  WAS  sentenced  to  the  chair.    No  wife  could 


♦DEFENDANT— "A  necessary  part  of  a  murder  trial  whom 
the  prosecutor  abuses  and  the  newspapers  feature  and 
in  Chicago  is  invariably  acquitted.  Should  the  Defendant 
be  of  the  fair  sex  she  receives  both  an  acquittal  and  a 
movie  offer.  In  the  case  of  a  man,  he  is  merely  ac- 
(See  Ananias'  Dictionary,  Vol.  13) 


Guilty  r 


? 


quitted. 


tell  you  how  to  act  in  that  place,  anyway.     But  tli 
trial  wasn't  over  yet.     Give  'em  time. 

The  final  day  of  the  trial,  like  the  final  day  of  am 
thing  else,  was  finally  at  hand.  The  judge  dozed  i 
his  usual  place.  The  prosecuting  attorney  pleaded  tli 
cause  of  the  State  to  the  Jury.  He  out  daily  dozene 
the  daily  dozen.'  It  had  been  an  ideal  trial  for  hin 
He  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  call  the  Defendai 
names  that  never  before  had  been  used  in  the  cour 
room.  He  had  even  called  the  alleged  murderer  namt 
that  the  newspapers  refused  to  print.  That  was  gohi 
pretty  far,  but  nevertheless  a  fellow  has  to  have  h 
fun  sometime.  In  fact,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  ha 
abused  the  poor  "Murderer"  almost  as  much  as  he  ha 
abused  various  umpires  that  had  come  into  his  life.  K 
was  a  bit  ashamed  at  times,  but,  after  all,  a  murder*' 
is  a  murderer,  and  an  umpire  is  a —  Robber!  Oi1 
shouldn't  be  so  hard  on  a  mere  "Killer  of  Three,"  i 
newspapers  had  modestly  nicknamed  the  man  on  tria 

THE  Newspapers !  What  a  treat  it  was  for  thei 
The  reporters  were  having  the  times  of  the 
strenuous  lives.  So  was  the  Defendant.  One  reportel 
an  ex-sport  writer,  had  nominated  the  prisoner  on  tri; 
for  the  Captaincy  on  his  "All-American  Homick 
Team."  The  headline  writers  delighted  in  the  tria 
They  got  out  all  the  stellar  headlines  and  gloried  i 
them.  "Killer  of  Three  Goes  to  Trial,"  "Murderd 
takes  Stand  Today,"  ami  all  the  "favorites"  whicj 
they  loved  to  print.  One  enthusiastic  headline  writ<| 
spent  nights  concocting  a  glaring  "screamer"  whicj 
they  might  use,  if  things  went  as  they  hoped.     It  wan 

"HOMICIDAL  CANDIDATE  WINS  BY  10,000 
VOLTS" 
That  would  sure  sell  the  paper.  People  who  weren 
murder  fans  would  think  it  an  "election  extra."  Thei 
was  one  thing  the  headline  men  (headlinesmen)  r< 
gretted.  That  the  Defendant  was  a  man  instead  < 
a  "fair  murderess."     Gee!     For  a  chance  to  use  tl 

"I  KILLED  HIM  BECAUSE  I  LOVED  HIM" 
headline.     Then,  too,  there  were  three  victims  to  tl 
man's  favor.      You   can't    have   everything   in   a   g 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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rHERE  is  abroad  in  the  land  today  the  growing 
notion  that  a  democracy  is,  or  at  least  should 
be,   an  agent  to  lift  all  mankind  to  an   intel- 
:tual  nobility ;  that  it  is  its  mission  to  raise  the  lowest 
;ellects  to  the  standards  of  the  highest,  as  if  such  an 
surdity  were  possible.     It  is  but  natural  that  such  a 
ctrine  should  appeal  to  the  masses,  too  nescient  to 
3  the  maliciousness  too  often 
liking    beneath    the    golden 
bes  of  platitudes ;  but  it  is 
inning  the  number  of  men 
high    places    voicing    from 
pulpit,    the   bar,    and   the 
strum,  the   opinion  that  all 
n  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
ucation.    Intoxicated  by  the 
thusiam  of  their  blind  ideal- 
they    forget    that    while 
an  may  artificially  establish 
political  equality  it  is  in  the 
)wer  of  no  mortal  agency  oi- 
ling to  establish  an  intellect- 
d    equality,    and    that    any 
ove    in    this    direction    must 
suit    necessarily    not    in    an 
ilifting    process,    but    in    re- 
icing    all    intellects    to    the 
ovelling  ranks  of  mediocrity. 
All    men    are    not    created 
pal,  and  they  were  not  in- 

nded  by  their  Creator  to  be  equal.  Surely,  there  are 
fee  so  blind  that  they  cannot  see  the  inequality  ex- 
ting  between  men.  If  all  men  are  created  equal,  why 
lould  this  fellow  be  an  idiot,  and  that  fellow  a  genius? 
rhy  should  one  be  a  puny  weakling,  and  another  a 
lsky  giant  ?  Or  why  should  one  be  born  to  the  purple 
id  still  another  to  the  wretchedness  of  squalor?  These 
■e  the  facts  of  our  creation,  and  there  is  no  equality 
;re.  Only  illusioned  idealists,  or  scheming  and  de- 
gning  men,  working  on  the  "amour  propre"  of  the 
canailee"  will  say  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

~\  EALIZING,  then,  this  fact,  why  should  we  go  on 
■^-  year  after  year,  endeavoring  to  establish  an  in- 
llectual  equality  that  does  not,  and,  in  the  natural 
'der  of  things,  cannot  exist?     Why  should  so  many 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 

NY  young  man  endowed  with 
the  brains  of  a  goose  can  earn 
a  degree.  All  that  is  necessary 
toward  this  end  is  a  little  determina- 
tion and  parental  pressure ;  but  learn- 
ing by  rote  and  cramming  for  examina- 
tions is  not  education.  One  may  finish 
college  with  a  stock  of  erudition  and 
miscellaneous  knowledge  that  would 
put  to  shame  the  most  pedantic  peda- 
gogue ;  yet  if  one  has  not  acquired  the 
ability  to  learn  and  to  think  for  one's 
self,  to  understand  things  in  their 
causes  and  relations,  and  to  be  able  to 
classify  and  correlate  knowledge,  then 
one  has  not  received  an  education." 


%  DON  J.  BERRY 

millions  of  dollars  be  lavished  annually  on  educational 
institutions  when  so  few  are  being  educated?  Why 
should  our  universities  continue  to  throw  open  their 
portals  to  lurdans  unable  to  receive,  and  make  use  of, 
the  benefits  they  offer?  It  were  better  that  all  save 
a  few  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  closed 
tomorrow,  and  put  to  more  useful  ends,  and  the  few  re- 
maining universities  and  their 
advantages  reserved  to  a  se- 
lect few  constituting  an  aris- 
tocracy of  brains,  than  to  con- 
tinue as  we  are  building  more 
and  more  universities  and  col- 
leges only  to  be  made  the  cen- 
ter of  athletic  and  social  life 
for  the  greater  number  of 
their  students. 

Many  forces  have  combined 
to  produce  this  tendency  to- 
ward universal  education. 
Among  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors working  toward  this  end 
is,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, the  popular  misbelief 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Then,  too,  another  and  not  less 
negligible  factor,  is  the  in- 
creased standards  of  living, 
following  in  the  warke  of  the 
World  War,  which  have  made 
going  to  college  fashionable.  Everyone,  whether  he 
is,  or  is  not,  mentally  qualified  to  do  so,  is  going  to 
college.  It  simply  must  be  done  if  one  is  to  count  at 
all.  About  the  education?  Oh!  a  few  are  getting  it, 
but  really  it  isn't  a  bit  collegiate. 

BUT  a  still  more  potent  factor  toward  promoting 
mass  production  in  education  is  the  altogether  too 
great  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  acquisition  of 
academic  degrees.  Many  people  commonly  think  of  a 
degree  as  a  wedge  with  which  to  move  the  world.  The 
young  idea  hears  so  many  enconiums  on  the  value  of 
a  degree  that  he  comes  to  think  of  it  as  a  substitute 
for  brains  and  energy.  Away  with  illusion!  Away 
with  sham !  A  degree  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper. 
In  itself  it  is  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  currency 
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of  a  defunct  government ;  it  is  symbolical  of  something 
that  should  be  there,  but  it  is  not  a  guarantee  that 
it  is  there. 

Any  young  man  endowed  with  the  brains  of  a  goose 
can  earn  a  degree.  All  that  is  necessary  toward  this 
end  is  a  little  determination  and  parental  pressure ; 
but  learning  by  rote  and  cramming  for  examinations 
is  not  education.  One  may  finish  college  with  a  stock 
of  erudition  and  miscellaneous  knowledge  that  would 
put  to  shame  the  most  pedantic  pedagogue,  yet  if  one 
has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  learn  and  to  think  for 
one's  self,  to  understand  things  in  their  causes  and  re- 
lations, and  to  be  able  to  classify  and  correlate  knowl- 
edge, then  one  has  not  received  an  education. 

Degrees  may  admit  one  to  rustic  Browning  clubs, 
women's  leagues,  and  bucolic  round-table  forums,  but 
in  themselves  they  are  a  poor  thing  with  which  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  charmed  circles  of  the  immortals. 
What  matters  it  whether  all  a  man's  initials  are  before 
or  after  his  name,  providing  he  can  think?  We  have 
too  many  nonenities  lolling  about  university  clubs, 
fiddling  with  their  class  and  fraternity  pins  that  all 
might  know  they  are  educated,  but  too  few  really  great 
men  who  will  leave  their  impress  on  the  thoughts  of 
the  world. 

The  nation,  big  business,  and  our  intellectual  and 
literary  fields  need  leaders  who  can  think,  leaders  who 
will  pioneer  the  way  in  new  fields  of  endeavor,  and 
blaze  the  trail  for  all  mankind  in  new  avenues  and 
vistas  of  thought.  Are  our  universities  going  to  fur- 
nish them,  or  are  they,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  going 
to  continue  handing  out  degrees,  like  so  much  paste- 
board, to  anyone  and  everyone  for  the  asking?  This  is 
the  great  educational  question  of  the  day.  In  attempt- 
ing to  educate  all,  we  are  educating  none.  Those  few 
students  who  have  ability  and  native  genius  are,  under 
the  present  system,  intellectually  shackled  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  dullards.  Their  talents  are  being  offered 
up  on  the  sacrificial  altars  of  mediocrity. 

IF  everyone  is  going  to  be  educated,  who  will  do  the 
work?  Certainly,  a  man  with  an  academic  degree 
should  not,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  in 
later  life  plodding  in  the  ruts  of  dull  and  monotonous 
routine  labor.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  situation  that 
is  confronting  thousands  and  thousands  of  holders  of 
university  degrees,  today.  They  possess  the  symbol  of 
education,  but  it  never  occurred  to  them  during  their 
scholastic  career  to  become  the  possessor  of  the  educa- 
tion itself. 

People  destined  by  their  natural  limitations  to  travel 
the  obscure  paths  of  life,  if  once  given  a  taste  of  the 
more  highly  gilded  but  less  genuinely  satisfactory  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  the  world  through  the  reception 
of  a  little  higher  eeducation,  cannot  possibly  be  con- 


tented with  their  natural  lot.  A  little  knowledge,  it  ii 
said,  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  in  the  hands  of  thos< 
unable  to  absorb,  correlate,  and  use  it,  it  becomes  th< 
source  of  future  discontent  and  the  seeds  of  social  ant 
political  revolution.  Contentment  with  our  natural  loi 
is  the  chief  thing  to  be  aimed  for  in  this  life,  and  ii 
education  is  not  conducive  to  this,  then  we  must  fore 
go  education.  A  simple  and  industrious  people  is  rnuel 
more  to  be  wished  for  in  a  nation  than  an  educated  bin 
discontented  people. 

Everyone  should  receive  at  least  enough  educatioi 
to  life  him  out  of  the  mire  of  crass  ignorance — foi 
ignorance  in  a  people  is  to  be  as  highly  deprecated  as. 
over-education — and,  also,  at  least  enough  to  deter  j 
mine  whether  one  is  fit  to  continue  on  with"  higheij 
education.  This  preliminary  schooling  should  be  re; 
ceived  in  special  institutions  supervised  by  individuals 
more  psychologists  than  pedagogues,  whose  duty  ill 
should  be  to  weed  the  tare  from  the  wheat.  Such  oi 
the  pupils  as  display  a  natural  keenness  of  mind  am' 
aptitude  for  the  reception  and  useful  knowledge  shouk 
be  sent  on,  at  the  state  expense  if  necessary,  to  the  in 
stitutions  of  higher  learning;  while  those  other  pupils' 
regardless  of  wealth  or  position,  should  be  restrainec 
from  cluttering  up  with  their  weary  presences  the  class 
rooms  of  our  universities. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Everyone  is  adapted  for  somt 
position  in  life,  peculiar  to,  and  not  beyond  his  natura 
capabilities  and  talents.  One  such  fellow  might  makf 
a  good  blacksmith,  another  might  become  a  good  bar 
her,  or  still  another  might  become  a  successful  writei 
of  popular  ditties;  then  by  all  means  send  each  to  i 
technical  or  other  institute  where  he  might  develop  his 
talents,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  might  better  serve  himself,  society 
and  the  nation.  This  will  make  for  greater  efficiencj 
and  happiness. 

Some  of  our  municipalities,  by  their  erection  of  tech 
nical  schools,  have  made  a  start  in  the  right  direction 
But  it  remains  for  the  universities  to  complete  the  task 
Not  until  our  universities  quit  counting  heads  and  dol 
lars,  but  rather  quality,  will  our  really  great  ami  in 
tellectual  American  Scholar  be  graduated  from  our  in 
stitutions  of  higher  learning. 
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The  purpose  of  this  Magazine 

is  to  enable  Creighton  students  to 
write  in  a  literary  manner.  Any 
contributions  that  you  may  have 
will  be  gratefully  received. 


c&he  Administrator 


GEORGE  W.  KOEHN 
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d  His  School 


rHE  importance  of  educated  public  opinion  in  a 
government  like  ours  is  well  known  to  our  law- 
makers and  executives.  Unless  our  citizens  are 
e  intelligently  to  cast  the  ballot,  the  republic  will 
be  a  success.  The  attainment  of  this  great  problem 
educating  public  opinion  is  turned  over  almost 
oily  to  the  American  Pub- 
School.  It  is  a  problem  hi- 
ving the  minds  of  twenty 
lion  school  children  with 
most  varied  interests,  in- 
tives  and  environments. 
v  system  of  education  is  not 
tamp  of  the  European ;  it  is 
lething  entirely  different 
ich  has  been  evolved  in  a 
que  way  in  order  to  accom- 
?h  a  great  mission.  It  is  dis- 
dited  by  those  who  main- 
n  that  a  democracy  needs 
re  real  leaders  and  fewer 
called  "half -educated"  peo- 
;  while  those  in  power  are 
ivinced  that  educated  pub- 
opinion  must  come  by  giv- 
;  practically  all  children  at 
st  a  high  school  education. 

ough  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
icise  meaning  of  "educated  public  opinion,"  it  has 
isely  been  put  in  terms  of  educating  for  citizenship. 
ro  the  administrator  of  a  school  in  a  practical  situ- 
on  these  conflicting  views  offer  little  difficulty.  Each 
te,  generally  through  its  State  Superintendent  of 
blic  Instruction  and  several  of  its  State  University 
ids,  outlines  certain  standards  and  each  school  dis- 
ct  in  that  state  shapes  its  courses  and  policies  to 
et  these  standards.  The  school  superintendent  nev- 
heless  is  practically  given  free  rein  in  the  organiza- 
n  of  his  school  and  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  study 
d  text-books.  Under  the  present  standards  of  edu- 
;ion,  his  problem  is  make  his  school  meet  the  needs 
the  community  in  which  he  works.  In  view  of  the 
iponsibility   of  a   superintendent   of   schools   to   the 


T:e  writer,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1923  of  The  Creigh- 
ton  College  of  Arts,  and  two 
years  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Waterbury,  Nebraska,  relates  his 
impressions  of  our  Public  School 
System.  Conflicting  views  on  edu- 
cation are  the  basis  of  endless  con- 
troversies, and  these  have  led  re- 
cently to  the  publication  and  utter- 
ances of  startling  views.  This  arti- 
cle tends  to  point  out  the  practical 
side  of  the  subject. 


community  and  to  the  state,  the  elected  candidate  for 
such  a  position  ought  to  make  a  timely  study  of  his 
school  district.    Early  in  the  summer  a  visit  of  a  week 
with  an  examination  of  the  proper  school  records  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  observation  about  the  town  and 
surrounding  country  should  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion.    That  which  will  prove 
most  valuable  will  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  school  history  and 
the  traditions  of  the  commun- 
ity; for  if  this  information  is 
obtained    it    "will    be    easy    to 
formulate      the      community 
needs   and   make   the    general 
plans  of  the  school  year  con- 
form.   If  you  do  not  know  the 
traditions  you  will  soon  find 
yourself   in   serious   complica- 
tions.   Suppose  it  has  been  the 
custom   to   dismiss   school   for 
the  County  Fair  and  the  fair 
happens  to  fall  on  September 
5-6-7.      You    are    new   in    the 
county  and  not  aware  it  is  in 
progress,  but  you  notice  dur- 
ing the  three  days  that  the  at- 
tendance drops  off  about  fifty 
per  cent  each  day.    You  soon  see  your  mistake,  for  from 
an  administrative  standpoint  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
miss for  one  day  and  have  full  attendance  the  other  two. 
If  it  had  been  the  custom  in  preceding  years  to  give  a 
free  day,  you  would  be  subject  to  severe  criticism. 

MANY  young  college  graduates  for  the  first  time 
entering  school  work  have  a  better  grasp  on  the 
theory  of  education  than  the  older  school-men.  and 
consequently  will  have  different  ideas  in  building  the 
course  of  study.  Legally  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  establish  this  course ;  so  the  superintend- 
ent must  always  have  his  changes  and  revisions  adopt- 
ed by  the  board.  In  practice,  the  superintendent  shapes 
the  course  and  the  board  passes  on  it.  The  two  ques- 
tions to  consider  are  whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
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of  the  community,  and  whether  it  will  train  for  citizen- 
ship. In  the  Elementary  School  the  curriculum  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
foundation  for  higher  education  is  laid;  but  to  give 
even  a  brief  treatment  of  this  subject  would  require 
too  much  space.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  improve  the  curricula  of  Elementary  School  and 
High  School,  but  we  shall  consider  the  curriculum  of 
the  High  School  alone  and  shall  see  how  it  is  fitted  to 
the  varying  social  needs. 

In  a  high  school  it  is  not  a  question  of  classical 
versus  vocational  courses  of  instruction ;  there  should 
be  no  quarrel  between  the  two,  for  there  is  ample  room 
for  both.  In  the  high  school  course  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to 
college  to  receive  some  training  that  will  directly  fit 
them  for  life.  In  an  agricultural  community  some  pro- 
visions should  be  made  for  the  study  of  Agriculture, 
Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training.  Most  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  have  a  fixed  course 
of  prescribed  studies  in  the  first  two  years  and  some 
electives  in  the  last  two.  Generally  Latin,  English, 
Algebra  and  General  Science  are  offered  the  first  year ; 
Latin,  English,  Geometry  and  World  History  in  the 
second  year;  Algebra  and  Solid  Geometry,  English, 
Physics  and  an  elective  in  the  third  year;  and  Ameri- 
can History,  English  and  Civics,  and  two  electives  in 
the  fourth.  A  quotation  from  the  Nebraska  High 
School  Manual  will  serve  to  show  the  emphasis  placed 
on  classical  training : 

"Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  classical 
training.  School  authorities  should  be  careful  not  to 
misunderstand  of  missapply  the  arguments  sometimes 
put  forth  against  the  study  of  ancient  tongues.  Those 
urging  these  arguments  usually  mean  only  that  duly 
organized  and  ably  taught  courses  in  modern  language 
are  of  equal  worth,  year  by  year,  with  the  study  of  the 
classics.  They  do  not  mean  to  urge  the  neglect  of 
Greek  or  Latin." 

VOCATIONAL  education  is  a  great  advance  in  our 
education  when  used  according  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Department.  From  these 
courses  pupils  receive  that  training  for  life  which  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  get  otherwise.  When 
one  sees  the  improvement  that  comes  to  a  home  after 
a  girl  has  studied  a  course  of  Domestic  Science,  it  is 
realized  that  such  work  should  be  encouraged.  Better 
living  conditions,  better  methods  of  farming  and  sound 
courses  in  commercial  subjects  should  and  will  produce 
greater  prosperity  in  this  commonwealth.  This  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  schools  by  courses  in  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Vocational  Home  Economics,  Hygiene  and 
Home  Nursing,  and  Commercial  Training. 


Superintendents  should  remember  that  before  ai 
important  changes  in  the  school  curriculum  are  mac 
even  though  they  have  the  authority  to  make  them, 
careful  study  of  the  views  of  the  school  board,  t1 
state  superintendent,  and  the  voters  of  the  distri 
should  be  made.  It  seems  that  in  school  work  a  st< 
once  taken  or  a  statement  once  uttered  cannot  be  1 
tracted.  In  other  words,  think  before  you  act  and  thi 
stand  pat.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  a  classical  couk 
then  convince  your  board  it  is  the  best ;  but  do  not  s 
months  later  change  your  view. 

In  our  American  high  schools,  activities  play  such  ; 
important  part  in  the  education  of  the  pupils,  in  e 
couraging  school  spirit,  and  in  gaining  the  moral  su 
port  of  the  patrons  that  they  require  the  most  prude 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  administrator.  It  is  po 
sible  to  have  so  many  and  to  devote  so  much  time 
them  as  to  hinder  the  very  purpose  for  which  tj 
school  was  built.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  ma> 
to  supplement  the  school  work,  there  is  probably  not, 
ing  that  can  do  more  to  add  to  the  success  of  t 
school.  School  programs  and  class  plays  certain 
should  be  presented  at  appropriate  times,  so  that  t' 
children  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  thd 
latent  talents.  The  school  is  given  in  this  way  a  legi 
mate  means  of  raising  many  a  needy  dollar  to  impro 
the  library,  or  to  buy  pictures,  or  other  education 
aids.  Next  in  importance  to  dramatics  comes  athletii 
Athletics  as  an  activity  has  been  a  wonderful  pow 
in  the  schools  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  studer 
and  to  stimulate  a  better  discipline.  Practically  ! 
parents  find  it  a  much  easier  task  to  keep  a  boy 
school  who  plays  football  or  basketball,  and  the  pi, 
rons  who  "knock"  this  activity  are  few  and  far  1 
tween.  These  parents  are  paying  for  our  schools  ai 
they  want  their  boys  to  attend,  and  consequently 
good  sympathetic  coach  looms  large  in  their  eyij 
These  activities,  along  with  many  others,  are  a  mea 
to  make  the  school  a  real  force  in  a  community,  ai 
become  a  source  of  the  greatest  pride. 

But  of  all  activities  in  a  school,  athletics  are  mcj 
often  misused.  In  high  schools,  games  too  often  d 
grade  into  a  contest  for  the  spectator.  The  contei 
instead  of  being  used  to  develop  character  and  streng 
in  the  players  is  put  out  solely  to  amuse  the  crow 
Under  these  conditions  your  team  will  gloat  in  victo 
and  be  irritable  in  defeat,  and  you  will  have  develop' 
not  an  aid  to  your  school  nor  benefit  to  your  pupi 
but  a  vice  which  you  sponsor  and  feed.  Inspire  yo 
men  with  the  spirit  of  "play  the  game  win  or  lose."! 

RECENT  years  have  made  schools  truly  social  ce; 
ters.     Nebraska  school  houses  erected  last  ye 
contained   gymnasiums,   auditoriums  and   public  rea 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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WHEN  Horace  Greeley  remarked  to  one  of  his 
cub  reporters  about  going  out  west  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  referred  to  an  embryo  movie 
colony  in  Hollywood  rather  than  the  world's  largest 
copper  mining  district  in  Butte,  Montana.  If  there  is 
any  pursuit  in  life  that  demands  a  greater  amount  of 
hard  work  from  a  man  than  mining  it  is  still  to  be 
found. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  miners  seeking 
quiet  and  rest  on  their  vacations  accept  jobs  on  ocean 
liners  as  coal  stokers,  others  less  diligent  prefer  a  few 
weeks  of  moving  safes.  A  few,  after  retiring,  have  be- 
come excellent  baggage  smashers. 

It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  learn,  and  it  took 
my  partner,  Jimmy  Grace,  and  myself,  just  six  weeks 
to  learn  that  there  is  not  Santa  Claus  at  the  bottom  of 
a  copper  mine  shaft. 

Johnny  Porter  and  Tom  Malone,  two  other  Creighton 
students,  who  had  preceded  us  to  Butte,  showed  us 
about  the  town  and  saw  to  it  that  we  were  properly 
introduced  to  Montana's  massive  copper  mountain,  the 
foster  father  of  the  great  American  penny. 

A  man  does  not  hunt  for  jobs  in  a  mining  camp,  he 
"rustles"  them.  For  us  the  rustling  started  the  hour 
we  arrived,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  We  finally 
rustled  a  job  from  the  foreman  of  the  Stewart  mine, 
inducing  him  to  give  us  a  chance,  on  the  condition  that 
if  we  didn't  revolutionize  the  copper  mining  industry 
in  a  very  short  time  he  could  have  his  jobs  back.  Yes, 
we  returned  them,  with  thanks. 

THIS  aforementioned  foreman-philanthropist  turn- 
ed us  over  to  one  of  his  "shift  bosses,"  who  hap- 
pened to  be,  by  some  precursive  jest  of  fate,  the  boss 
of  the  three-thousand-foot  level,  one  of  the  lowest  levels 
of  any  mine  being  worked  at  that  time. 

Never,  if  I  live  to  be  a  centenarian,  will  I  forget  that 
first  long  ride  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  packed  like 
sardines  in  a  cage  with  five  other  men.  We  literally 
dropped  straight  down  at  lightning  speed,  three  thou- 
sand feet,  well  over  a  half  mile,  in  close  to  seventy  sec- 
onds. It  seemed  as  if  we  were  traveling  directly  into 
the  center  of  the  earth.  Talk  about  sensations  in  the 
mid-section,   I  thought   I   lost   all   my   innards.     Since 


then,  I  get  as  much  of  a  kick  out  of  a  ride  on  the  roller 
coaster  as  a  pig  would  from  a  "goup"  sundae. 

When  the  "cage,"  as  these  elongated  elevators  are 
termed,  stopped  at  the  station  of  the  three  thousand- 
foot  level,  we  were  pushed  out  by  the  other  men  and 
there  we  stood  like  a  pair  of  "Big  Butter  and  Egg" 
men  on  Broadway.  We  were  so  unused  to  such  a  rapid 
change  of  elevation  that  we  could  scarcely  talk,  hear, 
or  move.  I  was  sure  I  had  suffered  a  stroke  and  hadn  't 
sense  enough  to  lie  down.  After  holding  a  hasty  re- 
organization of  my  five  senses,  I  filled  my  water  bucket 
and  followed  the  boss  into  the  endless  chain  of  drifts 
— they  remind  one  of  catacombs — to  the  ore  vein  upon 
which  we  were  working.  Jimmy  had  previously 
branched  off  to  work  on  a  waste  chute.  We  walked 
on,  and  the  deeper  into  the  mine  we  walked  the  plainer 
became  the  thoughts  of  a  dreaded  cave-in  followed  by 
that  fiendish  after-damp,  or  maybe  a  fire  driving  its 
smothering  heat  to  all  the  lower  levels,  or  a  hundred 
and  one  other  tortuous  deaths  that  may  befall  under- 
ground workers.  They  screech  at  one  from  the  head- 
lines of  the  morning  papers.  The  shift  boss  trudging 
beside  me  broke  that  train  of  thought  with,  "What's 
a  matter,  bo;  ain't  cha  never  been  in  one  o'  these  holes 
before?  You'll  get  over  it.  Don't  work  too  hard  at 
first  and  when  ya  get  tired  just  'take  five.'  '      This  ex- 

> 

pression,  "take  five"  is  one  for  the  books;  in  under- 
ground parlance  it  means  a  rest. 

UPON  arriving  at  my  ore  chute  the  boss  explained 
that  I  was  to  load  ore  from  this  chute,  that  came 
from  an  upper  level  into  dump  cars.  He  then  left  me. 
There  I  was  with  a  little  carbide  lamp  on  my  cap  for 
light,  in  a  dark  drift,  hardly  light  enough  to  stand  in, 
and  two  or  three  city  blocks  from  the  station. 

The  mouth  of  an  ore  chute  is  a  poor  place  to  philoso- 
phize on  the  trick  that  life  has  played,  so  I  thereupon 
began  my  work  of  filling  these  one-ton  cars  and  push- 
ing them  out  to  the  main  track.  The  cars  were  heavy 
and  the  footing  treacherous,  so  much  so  that  it  became 
an  exhausting  and  at  times  excruciating  task ;  but  one 
must  eat  to  live  and  landladies  will  not  accept  sugges- 
tions in  payment  for  meals. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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S  THE  Creighton  football  team  closes  a 
successful  season,  and  puts  away  its  suits 
for  the  winter,  the  thoughts  of  everyone, 
athletically  inclined,  turns  to  the  greatest  of  in- 
door sports — basketball. 

Basketball,  called  by  many  people  the  "man 
killer,"  is  considered  to  be  the  most  strenuous  of 
games.  For  a  full  forty  minutes  the  player,  who  really 
plays  the  game,  must  be  on  his  toes  and  continually  in 
action.  To  play  basketball  and  to  have  a  successful 
team,  as  Creighton  has  had  for  many  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  each  man  must  be  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
and  must  personally  make  it  his  duty  to  see  that  he 
does  his  share  in  making  the  team  a  well-conditioned 
and  quick-thinking  unit.  I  say  quick  thinking  and 
well-conditioned  in  the  same  breath  for  one  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  other.  The  player  who  is  in  condition  is 
the  player  who  thinks  simultaneously  with  his  actions, 
for  his  head  is  clear  and  he  enjoys  the  game.  If  one 
is  not  in  condition  he  cannot  enjoy  basketball  and  if 
he  does  not  enjoy  it  he  will  not  think  basketball. 

Creighton  has  always  been  known  as  a  team  that 
could  break,  break,  break,  and  never  seem  to  tire. 
This  comes  from  hard  work,  concentration,  and  what 
"Schabby"  terms  "paying  the  price." 

IN  the  matter  of  offense  and  defense  basketball  dif- 
fers entirely  from  football.  In  football  you  can 
scout  your  opponents  and  lay  your  offensive  and  de- 
fensive plans  accordingly.  But  the  basketball  team 
that  has  a  mechanical  offense  or  defense  does  not  get 
very  far.  If  a  team  is  getting  the  tip  it  may  work  a 
few  of  its  mechanical  plays,  but  Creighton,  as  a  rule, 
has  never  been  able  to  get  the  tip.  She  has  always 
lacked  height  at  center.  This  year  is  no  exception  as 
she  has  no  one  with  any  jumping  ability.  Many  people 
say  Creighton 's  offense  is  never  the  same  from  one 
night  to  the  other.  This  is  where  basketball  differs 
from  football,  and  full  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
coach  who  can  teach  his  men  to  vary  their  attack  ac- 
cording to  the  opposing  style  of  play. 

When  basketball  is  mentioned  at  Creighton  everyone 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Blue  Jays  have  a  winning 
team.  Just  like  Notre  Dame  in  football,  it  has  always 
been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Creighton  would  have 
a  winner.  In  former  years  Creighton  has  been  a  name 
honored  and  really  feared  in  basketball,  by  such  teams 
as  Notre  Dame,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Marquette,  Colgate, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  others.  In  these  years 
Creighton  has  had  enough  veterans  back  each  season 
to  assure  its  followers  of  a  successful  team.  But  this 
year  Creighton  has  lost  the  cream  of  all  the  players 
who  have  worn  the  blue— Mahoney,  Trautman,  Speich- 
er,   and  Corenman.     The   former  three  finished  their 
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college  athletic  careers,  and  "Sid,"  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  did  not  return.  Mahoney  was 
easily  the  greatest  player  ever  to  appear  on 
a  Creighton  floor  and  his  exploits  will  long 
be  remembered.  "Ike's"  place  will  be  the 
hardest  for  "Schabby"  to  fill. 

LAST  year's  guards,  Joe  Speicher  and 
Sid  Corenman,  were  perhaps  the  great- 
est pair  of  guards  that  ever  represented  the 
blue,  and  their  departures  leave  a  big  gap. 

Last  but  not  least  Johnny  Trautman,  ex- 
captain,  the  best  forward  that  Creighton 
has  ever  had.  He  was  a  typical  leader  and 
a  star  performer.  His  hard  and  earnest  ef- 
forts have  merited  for  him  the  position  of 
Freshman  Basketball  and  Track  Coach,  and 
we  all  wish  him  the  greatest  success. 

As  'varsity  coach  we  have  a  man  recog- 
nized throughout  the  middle  west  as  ah  au- 
thority on  basketball.  The  best  way  to  judge 
a  coach  is  by  results,  and  surely  "  Schabby 's" 
results  speak  for  themselves. 

To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  such  a  galaxy 
of  stars  is  a  job  which  faces  "Schabby"  and 
the  team  this  year.  The  only  letter  men 
from  last  year  are  Brown,  Conway,  Koudele. 
and  the  writer. 

Brown  is  the  fighting  little  reserve  for- 
ward who  shone  so  brilliantly  last  year. 

The  writer  plays  forward  and  center. 
Conway  and  Koudele,  reserve  guards,  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  last  year,  and  the 
only  thing  that  kept  them  off  the  first  five 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  to  compete 
against  such  men  as  Joe  and  Sid. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  this  year's  out- 
look is  the  return  of  Dick  Haley,  veteran  of 
two   years   ago,    who,    at    that   time    proved 
himself  to  be  a  star  guard.     There  will  be  a  fight  for 
every    position    this    year.       Not    a    place    is    cinched. 
Fighting   the    above    named   veterans   will    be,    among 
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)V  A  N  others,  Deising,  Pogarty,  Hart,  Madden,  Sal- 
mon, Watke,  and  Pohl,  at  forwards;  O'Brien 
and  Beha  at  center ;  J.  Ryan,  Tobin,  and 
McDonnel  at  guard. 

Deising  and  Fogarty  are  the  tall  rangy 
sophomores  who  showed  up  so  well  in  spring 
practice  and  they  seem  to  have  not  lost  a 
bit  of  their  cunning  this  fall.  Great  things 
are  expected  of  them. 
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HAT    this    team    lacks    in    individual 
stars,   experience,  etc.,  it  intends  to 


make  up  in  fight,  spirit,  team  play,  and  work. 

All  the  men  ask  of  the  student  body  is  their 

whole-hearted  siipport  and  good  will. 

With  this  outlook  the  Blues  will  strive  to 

win   another   North    Central   title   and   keep 

Creighton's    name    and    fame    well    known 

wherever  it  plays.     The  team  looks  forward 

with  optimism  upon  the  hardest  schedule  a 

Creighton  team  has  ever  faced.  Our  schedule 

for  this  year  is  as  follows : 

December  19 — Minnesota,  at  Creighton. 

December  21 — Minnesota,  at  Creighton. 

January     2 — Iowa  State,  at  Creighton. 

Jauuary     9 — Nebraska,  at  Creighton. 

January  15 — South  Dakota  State,  at  Brook- 
ings. 

January  16 — Morningside,  at  Sioux  City. 

January  23 — Marquette,  at  Milwaukee. 

January  26-27 — North  Dakota  University,  at 
/  Creighton. 

\,  February     2 — Des  Moines  University,   at 

B^  Creighton. 

fe  February     5 — South    Dakota   University,    at 

I  Creighton. 

February  13 — Nebraska,  at  Lincoln. 

February  16 — Kansas  Aggies,  at  Creighton. 

February  20 — Morningside,  at  Creighton. 
February  24 — South  Dakota  State,  at  Creighton. 
February  27 — Marquette  University,  at  Creighton. 
March  5  and  6 — Notre  Dame,  at  South  Bend. 


OT  a  letup  from  December  19  to  March  6. 
No  easy  games.  No  opportunity  to  point 
for  any  game.  The  opening  series,  two  games, 
with  Minnesota,  could  be  the  feature  games  on 
almost  any  schedule.  They  will  be  remembered 
as  the  team  that  won  the  opening  game  from 
Creighton  last  year.  They  lost  only  one  man,  so  will 
again  have  a  strong  team. 

Iowa  State  and  Kansas  Aggies  are  new  opponents 
and  are  strong  teams  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Confer- 
ence. Kansas  Aggies  were  the  only  team  to  defeat 
Kansas  University,  last  year's  champion. 

Creighton  has  two  games  with  Nebraska,  and  is  out 
to  avenge  previous  defeats.  The  rest  of  the  schedule 
is  much  the  same  as  in  previous  years  except  that  the 
Blues  finish  the  season  away  from  home  against  our 
ancient  rival,  Notre  Dame.  It  will  be  Creighton's 
first  appearance  at  South  Bend,  and  the  two  games 
should  be  thrillers. 

Creighton  needs  more  men  out  for  basketball,  and 
should  have  more.  Many  believe  basketball  is  hard  on 
the  youth,  but  former  teams  at  Creighton  discredit 
this  from  the  fact  that  they  have  always  been  young 
and  light  and  no  one  has  ever  suffered  any  ill  effects. 
Come  out  and  help  keep  Creighton  on  top. 


Blues'  1925  Record 

December  22,  Minnesota  University,  29 ;  Creighton 
University,  24. 

January  3,  Drake  University,  17 ;  Creighton,  55. 

January  10,  Marquette  University,  at  Milwaukee, 
15 ;  Creighton,  31. 

January  17,  Iowa  University,  at  Iowa  City,  20 ; 
Creighton,  38. 

January  23  and  24,  Notre  Dame  University,  21-17 ; 
Creighton,  34-26. 

January  27,  Morningside  College,  12;  Creighton,  53. 

January  31,  Des  Moines  University,  13;  Creighton, 
25. 

February  6,  South  Dakota  State,  24 ;  Creighton,  34. 

February  7,  North  Dakota  Aggies,  18;  Creighton,  41. 

February  12  and  13,  North  Dakota  University,  at 
Grand  Forks,  21-20 ;  Creighton,  39-29. 

February  14,  North  Dakota  Aggies,  at  Fargo,  25; 
Creighton,  32. 

February  16,  Morningside  College,  at  Sioux  City,  16; 
Creighton,  46. 

February  21,  Marquette  University,  13;  Creigliton, 
24. 

February  28,  Nebraska,  15;  Creighton,  11. 
Total:     Opponents,  275;  Creighton,  542. 
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CE"  DEARDEN  came  to  Eagle  Nest  early  in 
December  after  a  narrow-minded  oil  man  in 
Port  Smith  had  refused  to  listen  to  his  plausi- 
ble explanation  for  the  appearance  of  three  red  kings 
in  a  friendly  card  game.  Life  in  Eagle  Nest,  a  border 
town  in  the  hills  of  northern  Arkansas,  was  rather  dull, 
even  at  the  pool  hall ;  hence  Ace  yawned  as  he  huddled 
over  an  insufficient  wood  stove  apparently  designed  to 
emit  smoke  rather  than  heat.  A  drizzling  rain  that  had 
persisted  intermittently  for  three  weeks  had  dampened 
and  chilled  everything.  He  took  out  a  large  silver 
watch  to  ascertain  the  time,  and  unconsciously  glanc- 
ing toward  a  tattered  calendar  attached  to  a  lewd  pic- 
ture on  the  wall.  It  was  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the 
last  Saturday  in  December. 

"When  you  all  goin'  to  Leave,  Ace?"  asked  the  pro- 
prietor, who  had  accommodated  Ace  with  a  bunk  in 
the  back  of  the  hall  in  return  for  the  "prestige"  con- 
ferred on  his  establishment  by  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
fessional gambler. 

"Maybe  pretty  soon.*'  Ace  was  characteristically 
laconic. 

"I  heerd  some  of  the  hoys  savin'  there'd  be  a  perty 
smart  game  on  the  flatboat  tonight." 

Ace  started. 

"Who  told  you?"  he  demanded,  his  eves  slightly 
narrowed. 

"Oh,  jes'  some  o'  the  boys.  They  wunt  tell  nobody. 
Oskie's  goin'  yonder  deown  the  keountry  right  soon 
and  wunt  he  back  till  tomorrie." 

Oskie  Snver  was  sheriff,  and  proprietor  of  the  gen- 
eral store.  At  tins  welcome  news,  Ace  became  once 
more  expressionless  and  meditative.  With  the  sheriff 
gone,  he  could  not  only  ply  his  trade  with  security, 
hut  he  could  speed  the  passage  of  the  dreary  winter 
day  by  visiting  with  Moon,  a  buxom  widow  who  helped 
Sayer  operate  his  store. 

"There's  Oskie  yonder,  now.  a-prankin'  his  ol'  car." 

Ace  looked  through  the  grimy  window  that  matched 
the  musty,  sordid  interior,  in  order  to  verify  the  news. 
He  watched  the  officii-  drive  away  and  then  sauntered 
out. 


"I  jes'  know  that  feller's  smote  on  that  'ar  wider!" 
chuckled  the  man  inside,  as  Ace  closed  the  door. 

THE  gambler  pulled  his  coat  tighter  to  keep  out  the 
raw  dampness  of  the  air.  Although  there  was  no 
drizzle  now,  the  lowering  gray  sky  prevented  any  re- 
lief from  the  sullen  mist  that  enveloped  the  town.  The 
walks  were  slimed  by  muddy  feet,  and  the  street,  once 
surfaced  with  white  stone  chips,  was  soggy  with  weeks 
of  rain.  From  some  of  the  windows  of  the  dingy,  ir- 
regular buildings  along  the  street  struggled  a  ghastly 
yellow  glow  from  oil  lights. 

Ace  crossed  the  street  to  Sayers'  store.  He  paused 
at  the  door,  for  Jed  Hosford,  a  tenant  of  the  sheriff's 
almost  worthless  farm,  was  talking  with  Moon.  This 
fellow,  Hosford,  a  blonde,  comely  man  of  forty,  some- 
what shiftless,  but  pleasant  in  manner,  had  come  down 
from  Missouri.  He  attended  the  meeting  house  with 
tolerable  regularity  and  left  his  past  to  conjecture — 
a  rather  harmless  precaution  in  that  unimaginative 
community. 

•led  had  some  bills  in  his  hand,  and  Ace  saw  Moon 
shake  her  head  and  smile. 

"No,  I'd  rather  you'd  pay  Sayer  himself.  He'll  be 
comin'  back  about  three.  I  don't  guess  he'll  go  all  the 
way  down  yonder  in  this  mud." 

"Ah '11  fetch  it  around  again,  then.  Mebbe  you  all 
will  be  heah,  too?" 

"Yeah,  .led.     Come  in  and  see  me,  anyways." 

Ace  accosted  Jed  outside. 

"Goin"  t"  be  down  by  the  river  tonight,  pardner?" 

"Ah  dunno,  Ace.  Ah  ain't  much  with  them  thar 
cards,  y'all  know." 

"Don't  worry,  come  on  down.  They  got  some  good 
"mule'  in  from  West  Plains  and  we  kin  just  slip  over 
the  line  and  get  a  drink." 

"Wa-a-al —  mebbe." 

"Heard  from  -loplin  lately,  Jed?"  laughed  Ace. 

Hosford 's  jaw  dropped  a  little  and  his  gray  eyes  be- 
spoke an  irritation  mild  but  frank.  After  a  pause,  the 
gambler,  who  was,  despite  his  calling,  somewhat  of  a 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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College  Students  and  War 

IT  is  a  significant  fact  that,  since  the  armistice  of  1918,  the  college  students,  the  country 
over  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  thought  of  war  and  peace.     Most  of  the  pres- 
ent-day college  students  have  grown  up  unde'r  the  very  shadow  of  war.     We  were  told 
that  while  the  last  conflict  was  terrible,  it  would,  pardoxically,  end  wars  for  all  time. 

But  now  we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  peace  will  be  ours  permanently.  Soon  after 
the  last  gun  was  fired  and  the  last  man  was  killed  in  the  flower  of  .his  youth;  we  began  to 
conjecture  about  the  next  world  conflict.  Military  men  tell  us  that  when  the  nations  of 
the  world  again  engage  in  battle,  man's  improved  aircraft,  long-range  guns,  gases,  and 
bombs,  will  spell  the  end  of  civilization.  The  next  war,  the  experts  say,  will  be  fought  not 
only  on  the  battle  front,  but  behind  the  lines.  The  few  laws  of  war  that  civilization  lias 
evolved  will   be   probably   ignored.     No   civilian  will  be  safe. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  youth  is  more  imaginative  than  age,  or,  it  may  be,  more  credul- 
ous, but  the  fact  remains  that  college  students  visualize  war  with  anxiety.  Their  fear  takes 
the  form  of  sporadic  outbreaks  of  pacifism,  and  revolt  against  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  Two  years 
ago,  at  a  convention  in  Indianapolis,  we  were  startled  to  read  that  four  hundred  youths  took 
•a  solemn  oath  never  to  engage  in  war  or  any  occupation  furthering  war. 

But  the  latter  group  are  in  the  minority.  ■  Most  of  us  realize  that  we  must  fight  for  our 
country  against  an  unjust  aggressor.  We  knaw  that  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that 
our  country  must  be  well-armed  if  it  is  to  use  its  influence  to  guarantee  peace.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  see  that  our  strength  is  not  misused,  but  we  would  he  impotent  to  further  peace  if  the 
man-power  of  the  United  States  were  completely  pacifist. 

The  young  men  of  America,  although  they  refuse  to  embrace  pacifism,  intend  to  impress 
on  our  politicians  the  fact  that  they  are  deep'y    concerned    in    international    relations,    that 
prevention  of  war  is  a  subject   close  to  their  hearts;  and  they  intend  to   make   it   increas- 
ingly  difficult    for  this   country    to   engage    in  warfare   unless   they   are   convinced   that   the 
cause  is  worth  the  sacrifice. 
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THE  ARKANSAS  TRAVELERS 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
man,  reassured  Jed.     "That's  all  right,  I  won't  say  a 
word  about  the  affair.    Jes'  saAv  it  in  the  paper  a  spell 
back.     See  y'all  tonight." 

ACE  strode  into  the  store,  whistling.  "Y'all  ain't 
very  busy  this  mornin',  Moon,  is  ya?" 

Moon  pretended  to  be  working.  She  was  a  rather 
attractive  woman,  dark-haired,  a  little  heavy.  Her 
face  was  marked  somewhat  by  sorrow,  and  slightly 
furrowed  with  an  unnecessary  worry  caused  by  gossip, 
an  evil  ever  prevalent  in  such  a  town.  After  her  hus- 
band had  died  four  years  ago  she  continued  to  work  in 
the  store  he  once  owned. 

She  looked  up  presently  from  the  hardware  catalog 
she  was  thumbing. 

"Why,  hello,  Mr.  Dearden !  Anything  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Nope,  I  guess  not.  Jes'  dropped  in  to  see  how 
y'all  was.     Don'  all  mind,  do  ya?" 

"No — "  replied  Moon,  hesitatingly.  "But  thar's 
been  a  lot  of  foolish  talk  about  me  stringing  Jed  an' 
even  Oskie  along,  and  bein'  talkin'  all  the  time  with — 
a — a —  g — g —  card  player." 

Ace  looked  distressed. 

"I  didn't  guess  you  was  interested  in  them  guys. 
Moon — and  don't  worry  about  them  sanctimonyous 
gossips.     They  can 't  hurt  ya  ! " 

Moon  pondered.  She  knew  "they"  couldn't  hurt 
her,  but  "they"  included  all  the  females  in  Eagle  Nest 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  discussion — and  women  at- 
tain that  period  rather  early  in  life.  Her  status  was 
precarious  now,  and  if  it  approached  ostracism  she 
might  lose  her  job.  Ace  had  been  around  the  store  en- 
tirely too  much  during  the  past  month. 

"Was  y'all  ever  down  yonder  in  Fort  Smith?"  he 
broke  in. 

"Yeah,  several  times  before  my  husband  died." 

"Howja  like  to  go  back  and  live  there?" 

"Don't  talk  foolish,  now,  Ace.  Let's  discuss  some- 
thing else." 

Ace  bit  his  lip.  He  had  been  rather  unfaithful  in 
some  affairs  before,  and  was  honestly  skeptical  about 
his  possibilities  as  a  model  husband. 

"Say,  Moon,  where  j'ever  get  that  name?"  he  asked, 
rather  bluntly,  as  a  lead. 

Moon  was  relieved  to  have  at  least  the  emotional 
element  removed  from  the  conversation,  and  though 
she  usually  evaded  this  often  repeated  question,  she 
thought  the  explanation  would  impress  on  Ace  how 
easily  the  catty  feminine  element  in  town  might  ruin 
her. 

"About  ten  years  ago,  when  my  husband,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
owned  this  store,  I  used  to  have  to  deal  with  salesmen 


from  the  city.  My  first  name  was  Mona  and,  of  course 
my  husband  always  addressed  me  by  it.  One  day  : 
notion  man  came  in,  and  after  taking  my  order,  dre\ 
a  little  box  from  his  grip  and  said :  '  Did  you  ever  se 
these?' 

"In  the  little  box  were  some  small  black  sticking 
plaster  stars  and  crescents  and  funny  little  figures 
He  called  them  'beauty  marks'  and  pasted  a  littl 
crescent  on  my  cheek  just  for  fun.  I  took  a  mirro 
up  to  see  how  I  looked.  Just  then  two  women  cam 
into  the  store.  They  saw  me  smiling  as  I  glanced  a 
the  mirror,  and  they  didn't  fail  to  notice  the  smal 
black  mark.  They  lifted  their  heads  in  disdain,  am 
as  they  walked  out  I  heard  one  mention  that  the  pomp 
of  the  devil  were  rather  brazenly  showed  even  in  sue) 
a  God-fearing  community." 

Ace  laughed.  "So  I  s'pose  they  called  you  'Moon 
instead  of  Mona,  after  that?" 

"Well,  they  talked  a  deal  about  moons  and  me  to 
gether,  and  so  I  just  sort  of  used  the  name  myself  t 
show  'em  I  didn't  care." 

DEARDEN  was  going  out  when  the  sheriff's  sistei 
in-law  came  in  to  relieve  Mrs.  Wyatt  during  th 
dinner  hour.  She  took  no  notice  of  Ace,  but  looke> 
rather  sharply  at  Moon,  who  was  putting  her  hat  o 
in  her  preparation  for  abrupt  leaving. 

Sayer  came  in  before  two. 

"Moon  ain't  back  yet,  eh?" 

"She'll  probably  be  here  right  quick.  She  was  havin 
a  good  visit  with  that  gambler  when  I  came  here  thi 
mornin'." 

This  was  ostensibly  of  no  interest  to  Sayer.  H 
opened  the  door  of  the  large  stove  to  throw  in  a  fey 
pieces  of  split  oak  firewood. 

"Gosh,  that  widdy  is  sure  savin'  on  fuel."  He  sai< 
this  half  to  himself. 

"If  you  heerd  what  the  church  women  said  aboii 
that  Mrs.  Wyatt  the  last  Tuesday  afternoon  meetin 
you'd  look  to  the  danger  of  your  own  repitation,  Oski 
Sayer." 

He  slammed  the  stove  door. 

"Them  women  always  talk.  You'd  think  there'' 
be  some  end  to  this  slander  or  backbitin'  aroiui' 
Christmas." 

"It  don't  take  much  to  close  your  eyes.  Remembe 
that  Wyatt  woman  is  two  year  older  'n  you." 

Oskie  said  nothing.  His  relative  finally  broke  th 
silence. 

"Where  d'ja  get  all  that  red  mud  on  your  shoes? 

"Had  to  come  by  the  river  to  git  back.     They'r 
fillin'  a  hole  in  the  road  near  the  state  line  with  som| 
odd  brick  chips  and  stuff.    Got  out  thar  to  fix  a  plug. 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


ither  Ambrose:     Why  aren't  you  singing,  Plana-  The  Obscure  Paint 

The  bluff  old  Colonel  was  telling  a  jungle  story  in 
lanagan :     My   mother   told   me   to    give   up   wine,      the  club  coffee  room, 
len  and  song.     I've  given  up  song. — Drexard.  "Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  dramatically.     "It  was  in  the 

.  dead  of  night.     Outside  was  a  roving  elephant,  bent  on 

igoldsby  has  a  charley-horse   and  is  too  tight   to     destruction.     I   crept    out    and   shot   it    dead,    in   my 


anyone  a  ride. — Alvernia. 


Force  of  Habit 

[•of.:     Were  you  here  yesterday,  O'Donnell? 

'Donnell:     Yes,  Father. 

rof . :  After  this,  don't  come  on  holidays. — Alvernia. 


pajamas. 

"But,  Colonel,  how  did  the  thing  get  into  your 
pajamas?"  drawled  one  of  the  bored  listeners. — Lon- 
don Telegraph. 


"When  I  left  college  I  didn't  owe  anybody  a  cent." 
"What  an  awful  time  to  leave." — Denver  Parrakeet. 


mce  prohibition,  most  of  the  border  cities  have  be- 
e  "hie"  towns. — Judge. 


irst  Shoe  (archly)  :     Ton  my  soul,  you're  quite  the 

aren't  you? 

cond  Shoe:  Don't  pull  none  o'  that  Oxford  stuff 
me.  I  seen  you  walking  home  last  night. — Pitt 
ther. 


First  Jew :  I  see  Goldberg  had  a  terrible  fire  last 
night. 

Second  Jew :  Veil,  he 's  a  nice  fellow ;  he  deserves 
it. — Blue  Ribbon. 


Ophelia :     To  be  massaged  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question. 

Hamlet:     Aye,  there's  the  rub. — Toronto  Goblin. 


Virgil :      Why    are   you    wearing   two   pairs   of   sus- 
penders? 

Bruno :     Oh,  this  is  a  two-pants  suit. — Alvernia. 


Girls  Will  Be  Boys 

oys  for  ages  have  smoked. 

iris  took  up  the  idea. 

re  wear  trousers. 

iris  wear  knickers. 

re  have  short  hair.  Magistrate :     Tell  me,  how  thick  was  the  stick  with 

arnit,  now  they  have  got  it,  too.  which  you  say  defendant  struck  you? 

ome  on,  fellows,  let's  grow  beards. — Alvernia.  Victim   of  Assault:     As   thick   as   your   head,    your 

worship  ! — Passing  Show. 

Where  is  the  manager's  office." 

Follow   the    passage    until   you    come    to    the    sign  Salvation    Nell:      My    man,    don't    you    know    that 

ling  'No  Admittance.'     Go  upstairs  till  you  see  the      whisky  kills  more  men  than  bullets? 

'Keep  Out.'     Follow  the  corridor  till  you  see  the  Kelly:     Yesh-h-h,  madam,  but  wouldn't  you  rather 

!    'Silence.'     Then  yell  for  him. — Princeton  Tiger.       be  full  of  whis-s-ky  than  of  bullets? — Penn  Punch  Bowl. 
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Husband  (loaded  with  luggage,  at  railway 
we'd  brought  the  piano,  dear. 

Wife:     Don't  try  to  be  funny,  George. 

Husband :     But,  you  see,   I  left  the  tickets   on  the 
piano. — Meg.  Blotter,  Munich. 


SHADOWS 
I  wish 


Only  a  few  can  have  their  faces  on  coins.  The 
others  are  content  to  have  their  hands  on  them. — 
Alvernia. 


Nobleman  (to  footman)  :    How  is  it  you're  on  duty? 
Where  is  the  butler? 

Footman  :    He's  drunk  as  a  lord,  my  lord! — Alvernia. 


Mandy:     Looky  here,  Mose,  wut  fur  you  kiss  me? 

Mose :     Ah  just  couldn'  help  mahself. 

Mandy:     But  you  inns'  certainly  did! — Rice  Owl. 


K.  Smith — Why  does  McGuire  always  wear  his  hat 
at  such  an  angle? 

Mutzabaugh — Oh,  I  suppose  it's  to  run  the  surplus 
water  off  his  brain. — West  Point  Pointer. 


You're  pulling  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  employer 
when  you  show  him  the  sheepskin  after  commence- 
ment.— Michigan  Gargoyle. 


Not  Card  Indexed  Yet 

He:    Are  you  going  to  be  busy  tonight  :' 
She:     I  don't  know.     This  is  my  first  date  with  him. 
— Ames  Green  Gande. 


Lynch   is  putting  his  winter  clothes  on. 
shaved  for  tAvo  weeks.  -Alvernia. 


lie  hasn't 


Eliza:    1  suppose  you  wil 
you? 

Jack :     Ah- 
Punch  Bowl. 


commit  suicide  it'  I  refuse 


-er — thai    lias    been    my    custom. — Penn 


Boy:     I  wisli  I  could  revise  the  alphabet. 

Girl:     Why,  what  would  you  do? 

Boy:    I'd  put  U  and  I  closer  together.— Pitt  Panther 


If  four  are  a  quartet,  why  aren't  two  a  pintet?- 
Voo  Doo. 


"No,  I  don't  want  to  buy  that  horse.  He  looks  as 
thought  he  had  a  mean  disposition." 

"Dat  ain't  nothin'  boss.  He  jus'  got  dat  look  from 
runnin'  in  sulky  races." — Alvernia. 


Prof.:     What's  the  matter  with  your  hand? 
Helzlsouer:     I  was  down  town  getting  some  cigar 
ettes  and  some  bum  stepped  on  it. — Alvernia. 


NO  MORE  MINE  FOR  MINE 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  damp,  dark  cave?  Imagi 
yourself  in  this  cavern  sunk  in  the  earth  three  th( 
sand  feet,  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  twelve  Woodra 
of  the  World  buildings  put  end  on  end  would  exte 
in  the  air.  Place  this  cave  back  from  the  shaft  t 
distance  of  three  city  blocks,  making  it  almost  a  m 
from  sunlight  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Let  an  ac 
like  water,  purplish  in  color,  drip  intermittently  fn 
the  walls  and  ceiling.  Breathe  a  stale,  damp,  puti 
air,  saturated  at  times  with  clouds  of  copper  dust  a 
choking  fumes  of  dynamite ;  for  they  must  blast 
loosen  the  rock,  and  the  fumes  seek  every  crevice  h 
mine.  Work  under  these  conditions,  if  you  can,  a 
you  have  the  daily  experiences  of  a  hard-rock  min 
Imagine  also  with  that  same  mental  action,  two  healtl 
happy  and  contented  Omahans  leaving  their  respect 
homes  for  the  greener  fields  of  a  mining  camp. 

All  things,  things  temporal,  must  end  some  time,  a 
this  thought  uppermost  in  mind  seemed  to  relieve  1 
monotonous  drudgery  of  the  work.  Things  did  end 
little  prematurely  perhaps,  for  we  intended  to  stay  < 
the  summer  and  make  a  stake  for  school  in  the  £ 
My  ore  chute  became  blocked  by  two  or  three  1 
boulders  of  waste  rock  and  ore.  I  could  see  them 
throwing  the  beam  of  my  cap  light  up  the  chute,  a 
they  looked  as  substantial  in  their  positions  as  Gibi 
ter.  When  the  shift  boss  came  by  I  asked  him  wha 
should  do  with  this  immovable  body.  "Climb  up  tl 
and  blast  'em  out,  what  ya  s'pose  we  got  fire  stii 
(dynamite)  fer?"  Yes,  climb  thirty-five  feet  up  t 
aperture,  just  large  enough  for  a  man's  body,  igij 
the  dynamite  sticks  with  a  twenty-second  fuse,  ; 
slide  down  backwards,  for  there  was  not  enough  ro' 
to  turn  around.  All  well  and  good,  but  if  in  this 
cration  the  cap  light  went  out,  as  it  usually  does  i) 
draft,  or  if  one  was  caught  by  a  loose  nail  or  pla 
one  would  be  sent  home  on  a  blotter. 

This.    I   thought  was  a  most  auspicious  opportun1 
to   sever   my   connections  with   the    Anaconda  Cop 
.Mining  company,  and  I  hesitated  not  about  doing  t 
very  thing,  and  for  aught  that  I  cared  the  rock  is  s 
there,  though  I  doubt  it. 

THAT  night  Johnny,  Jimmy  and  I  held  a  coni 
ence,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  Omaha  is  the  1 
place  in  which  to  live  after  all,  and  the  decision  > 
unanimous  for  an  immediate  departure. 

There  was  an  old  sour-dough  Avho  worked  near 
and  with  whom  I  often  ate  dinner,  for  one  eats  wh 
he  is  working,  no  one  being  permitted  to  go  to  the  s 
face  until  the  end  of  the  work  day.  I  often  plied  1 
with  an  endless  assortment  of  foolish  questions  c 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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THE  ARKANSAS  TRAVELERS 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 
'Were  y'over  in  Massoori?" 

'Nope.     Jes'  came  by  that  kinda  landing  near  the 
•der  where  they  shoot  craps  in  dry  weather." 
'Yes,   I  know.     Lord,  of  all   the   doin's  of  sin  an' 
quity.     I  guessed  that  when  you  got  to  be  sheriff 
Te'd  be   an   end  to   this   gamblin'   and   carousin'- 
t  it's   worse   here   now  than   over  yonder   in   Okla- 

4-" 

j^ayer  breathed  more  freely  when  his  relative  left, 
is  talk  about  Moon  troubled  him  more  than  any- 
ng  else,  because  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
died  artfulness  of  the  townswomen  in  vindictive 
umny.  He  thought  she  was  too  shrewd  to  bother 
th  Dearden,  but  he  resolved  to  get  him  out  of  the 
ture  soon,  if  possible.  Although  a  border  county 
cial  was  hampered  by  the  state  division,  a  certain 
vantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  undesirables  could  be 
luced  to  cross  that  line  quite  readily  on  the  exertion 
some  legal  pressure. 

And  now  his  own  relations  with  Mrs.  Wyatt.  He 
aid  easily  get  along  without  her  in  the  store,  he  had 
en  been  importuned  by  his  sister-in-law  to  do  so, 
d  it  might  be  better  if  she  were  married  to,  say— 
11,  it  was  hard  to  say.     There  was  Jed,  rather  color- 

s but  who  was  colorful  in  that  community? 

'I  suppose  she'll  run  off  with  Ace  in  the  end,"  he 
night,  aloud.  "Women  are  funny — least  ways  she's 
pable  of  anything  accordin'  to  the  gossip.  But,  by 
sh,  she  always  seemed  to  me  perty  sensible — !" 


V 


HEN  Moon  came  back,  Oskie  was  reading  a  city 
paper.     He  was  still  absorbed  in  it  when  Jed 
tsford  opened  the  door  some  minutes  later. 
The  sheriff  raised  his  eyes. 
''Hi,  Jed,  howya  enjoyin'  the  weather?" 
"Wal,  I  dunno, — a  little  warm  and  presperatin'  for 
is  time  o'  year.     Y'all  guess  it'll  rain  soon?"     Jed 
ought  this   a   capital  joke   as   he   brushed   the   cold 
oplets  that  had  collected  on  the  nap  of  his  coat  collar. 
After  Jed  had  warmed  himself,  he  brought  forth  a 
>rn  billfold   and  extracted  from   it  three   ten-dollar 
Is. 

"Here  y'all  are,  Oskie.  I  still  owe  this  rent  money. 
Id  m'  sweet  potatoes  to  the  cannery  last  week  and 
t  my  four  dollars  owin'  on  the  tomaters,  too." 
Sayer  took  the  bills.  "Y'all  got  five  dollars  com  in' 
ck.  Say,  how  'bout  rentin'  the  farm  next  year?" 
Hosford  rubbed  his  chin.  "Wa-ad,  — if  y'all  get  an- 
lier  renter,  let  it  go.  Ah '11  tell  y'  for  sure  after  New 
;ar." 

Oskie  glanced  from  Jed  to  Moon.  "If  y'all  had  a— 
Iper — I  mean,  a —  hand,  mebbe  you'd  get  along 
tter." 


Jed  was  slow,  but  he  saw  the  implication.  He  frown- 
ed as  slightly  as  Moon  smiled. 

"Here's  your  change,  anyways.  A  spank  new  five- 
spot  from  the -Cotton  National  Bank  of  Little  Rock. 
Heh,  I  kin  remember  not  long  back  these  fancy  notes 
wunt  no  good  in  this  keountry — everybody  wanted 
hard  money." 

Both  laughed,  and  Jed  turned  to  talk  to  Moon. 

"Goin'  t'  meetin'  with  me,  tomorry,  Mrs.  Wyatt?" 

"Well,  if  the  weather  ain't  too  bad  I'll  be  there, 
Jed." 

There  was  a  tone  of  understanding  to  this  reply  that 
pleased  and  then  irritated  Sayer. 

He  handed  Hosford  the  newspaper  he  had  been 
reading.  "Here's  a  Joplin  paper,  I'm  through  witli 
it,"  he  said. 

Jed  reached,  a  little  confused,  for  the  paper,  and 
folded  it.  "Thanks.  Ah '11  read  it  when  I  git  to 
home.     Guess  ah '11  be  goin'  now." 

Saver  went  to  a  desk  in  the  back  of  the  store,  where 
he  aimlessly  reviewed  a  few  miscellaneous  orders  and 
invoices.  In  his  subconscious  mind  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  solve  a  rather  involved  question.  He  felt  sine 
that  Moon  had  come  to  love  Jed  Hosford.  The  basis 
for  his  conclusion  was  the  apparently  general  truth 
that  women  lose  all  sense  of  practicality  in  choosing  a 
husband.  The  only  direct  evidence  that  the  sheriff 
could  array  to  support  his  opinion  was  that  fact  that 
the  pair  were  said  to  sit  with  each  other  at  church. 
Oskie  had  never  attended  service  to  see  how  close  to- 
gether they  sat. 

He  saw  Moon  standing  behind  a  counter  near  the  front 
window.  She  looked  rather  younger  than  her  years: 
her  expression,  always  roundly  benevolent,  now  showed 
a  sad  thoughtf  ulness.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
gambler;  and  women  do  not  think  of  men  they 
find  repulsive. 

THE  silence  was  broken  by  the  officious  entrance 
of  twro  matronly  pillars  of  the  local  meeting  house, 
one  of  whom  had  seen  the  untimely  advent  and  subse- 
quent delayed  departure  of  Ace  Dearden  that  morn- 
ing. After  an  affected  inspection  of  some  aluminum 
ware,  they  approached  the  counter  behind  which  Moon 
stood. 

'"Have  you  any  spools  of  brown  darning  cotton. 
Mrs.  Wyatt?" 

Moon  had  turned  to  reach  for  the  box  containing 
the  thread  when  her  customer  sneered  with  an  insipid 
hut  significant  smile,  "I  wonder  if  they  have  any  play- 
ing cards  left  by  this  time?" 

Moon  reddened.  "We  don't  sell  cards  here.  You 
can  get  them  over  at  the  pool  hall." 

The  same  defiance  thai  hail  caused  .Moon  to  adopt  a 
name    which    otherwise    might    have    become    a    brand, 
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now  flared  within  her.  But  her  adversary,  however 
abashed,  was  not  vanquished. 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  didn't  think  I  wanted  them?  I 
just  thought  I  saw  that  Mr.  Dearden  go  in  the  store 
AGAIN  this  morning.     That  is  why  I  asked." 

Sayer,  sitting  unobserved  behind  the  desk,  listened 
understandingly  to  this  exchange  of  words.  In  his 
anger  at  the  many  insinuations  he  had  heard  about 
Moon,  he  honestly  confessed  to  himself  for  the  first 
time  that  he  loved  her.  Now,  since  love  coming  at  the 
approach  of  middle  age  lacks  the  blinding  ardor  of 
youth,  Sayer  concentrated  his  attention  not  on  the 
marriage  itself,  but  how  could  it  be  effected.  He  and 
Moon  had  been  associated  in  business  for  over  three 
years.  Their  relations  had  been  agreeable  and  friend- 
ly, but  never  amorous.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  would 
have  rendered  the  introduction  of  the  love  element 
very  difficult,  had  he  not,  with  unwonted  wisdom, 
divined  that  Moon  tacitly  recognized  their  social  in- 
equality as  a  bar  to  marriage.  Not  that  Oskie  consid- 
ered himself  superior  in  any  way  to  his  clerk;  never- 
theless, his  being  a  man  of  some  substance  in  his  own 
right  and  heir  apparent  to  what  constituted  a  comfort- 
able fortune  in  that  part  of  the  country,  elicited  a 
certain  obsequious  deference. 

IT  was  customary  for  Saver  to  close  the  store  on 
Saturday  night  after  locking  the  money  on  hand 
in  a  strong  box,  and  for  Mrs.  Wyatt  to  open  up  the 
store  on  Monday  morning.  Saver  decided  to  preclude 
any  embarrassment  in  expressing  his  sentiments  to 
the  widow  by  placing  a  note  in  the  box  that  she  would 
chance  upon  when  no  one  would  be  around.  The  word- 
ing of  the  message  was  a  formidable  task.  This  ap- 
pealed for  brevity,  and  prevailed  for  lack  of  anything 
better : 

"Dear  Moon:  We  have  succeeded  right  fine  to- 
gether in  running  a  store — would  you  like  to  try 
making  a   home   with   me?     Oskie." 

In  the  meantime,  -led  Hosford  had  gone  over  to  the 
pool  hall  to  talk  with  Dearden.  The  gambler  had  a 
couple  of  yokels  baffled  by  a  card  trick  in  which  the 
versatile  queen  of  spades  was  taken  from  the  deck, 
rudely  torn  into  four  parts,  placed  in  the  ample  folds 
of  a  red  handkerchief,  and  then  drawn  forth  mirac- 
ulously restored  to  the  fulness  of  her  royal  integrity. 

Jed  beckoned  Ace  from  the  group. 

"Where  j'all  find  out  that  stuff  about  Joplin,  Ace?" 
he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Seed  it  in  the  paper,  pard,"  explained  Ace.  "Whal 
paper  y'all  got  there  in  yer  hand?" 

"It's  the  one  that  linament  fella  left  in  at  Sayer's 
when  Oskie  buyed  a  quarter  dozen  bottles." 

This  was  the  paper  Ace  had  seen.     He  turned  to  a 


back  page,  where  he  pointed  out : 

ALBA  WOMAN  GRANTED  DIVORCE 
"Joplin,  Dec.  16 — Mrs.  J.  R.  Hosford  was  grant- 
ed a  divorce  in  the  Jasper  County  Court  from  her 
husband,  and  given  the  custody  of  the  child.  She 
dropped  the  previous  charges  of  extreme  cruelty 
and  based  her  action  solely  on  non-support." 

Jed  assumed  a  quizzical  look.  "Women's  quee 
ain't  they?  That  looks  like  I  might  go  back  to  hi 
again  some  time." 

Ace  agreed  with  him. 

As  the  tenuous  gray-blue  fog  that  covered  even  tl 
hillsides  began  to  blend  late  in  the  afternoon  wit 
premature  darkness,  a  clumsy  flatboat  with  an  ii 
provised  cabin  on  it  was  pushed  out  from  the  bar 
of  the  White  river  two  miles  north  of  the  Arkans; 
line.  A  roughly  dressed,  unshaven  boatman  plied  : 
the  stern  with  a  pole  to  keep  the  barge  out  in  tl 
stream.  The  White  river,  rising  in  the  Ozark  hill 
flows  clear  and  bright  in  the  summer  sun,  from  Mi 
souri  down  through  Arkansas,  where  it  meets  the  Mi 
sissippi.  On  this  night  the  river  reflected  no  stari 
lights;  the  man  on  the  boat  could  not  see  the  far  shor 
and  the  water  was  smooth,  but  seemingly  thick  ai 
black  in  the  cold  darkness. 

The  boat  was  moored,  with  a  precision  that  bespoi 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  landmarks,  half  across  tl 
Arkansas  line.  Soon  five  men  had  crowded  into  tl 
cabin,  which  was  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp  and  warmi 
with  a  kerosene  stove.     Among  the  men  was  Ace. 

"Wal,  boys,  let's  git  warmed  up  with  the  card 
a  little  friendly  game  with  nothin'  up  won't  hurt  i 
one,"  suggested  Dearden. 

AMBLING  in  such  a  place  is  not  shockingly  seij 
ous,  largely  because  nobody  has  much  to  los, 
After  one  bold  and  venturesome  gamster  had  flash, 
a  roll  of  three  worn  dollar  bills,  the  admiration  pa, 
him  throughout  the  evening  threatened  Ace's  hitlu. 
to  unchallenged  leadership. 

When  -Jed  Hosford  arrived  at  about  seven,  he  toi, 
an  inconspicuous  place  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  bench 
and  hazarded  a  few  sips  of  the  murky,  orange-color 
liquid  which  was  serving  that  evening  to  oil  the  whe<i 
of  fellowship.  He  steadfastly  refused  to  take  part 
the  card-cutting  which,  at  Ave  cents  a  throw,  bid  ii 
to  pauperize  some  of  the  less  fortunate. 

But  every  man  lias  an  uncharmed  heel,  and  Jet 
vulnerable  spot  was  his  confidence  in  Ace.  He  to* 
cut  a  five  dollar  bill  and  asked  Ace  for  change.  Whj 
the  group  had  recovered  from  astonishment,  the  pi 
proceeded.  Jed  did  not  cut  himself,  but  bet  on  ti 
outcome  of  cuts  between  Ace  and  one  of  the  othel 
The  net  result  of  the  five  plays  in  which  he  succeed 
in  placing  a  wager  was  the  loss  of  a  dime.     His  api 
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;  for  gambling  Avas  surfeited. 

'Gosh,  boys,  I  don't  guess  I  better  play  no  more, 
ink  ali'll  go  back  to  teown  and  see  what's  a-doin'." 
'Y'all  don't  have  to  leave  yet,"  debated  Ace. 
However,  Jed  prevailed,  and  walked  out  into  the 
iom  of  the  night.  It  was  uncomfortably  near  freez- 
j  as  lie  plodded  through  the  mist  and  darkness  on 
•  road  to  Eagle  Nest. 

\t  the  store  Jed  found  only  Oskie  and  Moon.     The 
sriff  glanced  rather  sharply  at  the  farmer's  shoes, 
ey  bore  traces  of  the  tell-tale  red  brick  chips  used 
fill  the  hole  in  the  road  near  the  river. 
'Anything  doin'  tonight,  Jed?"  asked  Moon. 
'Nope,  everythin's  right  quiet,  I  reckon."     Jed  was 
t  entirely  himself  and   hoped   he  wOul  dbea  ble  to 
ve  soon  for  the  pool  hall.    He  was  a  man  who  could 
pretend  an  ease  he  did  not  feel. 
'S'pose  y'all  been  out  to  the  farm?"  queried  the 
briff. 

Yep,  jes'  came  from  there.    It  got  kind  o'  lonesome 

me  for  some  reason  or  other." 
Jed  would  not  have  come  by  the  road  along  the  river 
coming  in  from  the  farm.  Saver  grew  suspicious, 
t  not  wanting  to  elicit  a  confession,  he  said  no  more, 
hen  Jed  took  a  convenient  opportunity  to  leave,  he 
itched  him  until  he  saw  him  enter  the  pool  hall. 
Sayer  turned  to  Moon. 

'I  jes'  remember  a  little  matter  I  got  to  attend  to, 
)on.     If  I  ain't  back  by  ten,  you  lock  up." 

TE  was  somewhat  worried  about  the  response  he 
A  had  now  to  make  to  duty's  call.  In  the  excite- 
mt  of  the  moment  he  forgot  about  the  note  to  Moon. 
i  went  home  to  secure  a  gun,  and  set  out  for  the  spot 
lere  he  suspicioned  Ace  and  some  friends  might  be. 
Thaps  he  was  following  a  blind  lead;  perhaps  the  in- 
action of  the  law  was  being  staged  in  Missouri ;  at 
ty  rate,  he  was  in  conscience  bound  to  follow  up  a 
ngible  clue. 

As  he  approached  the  river  he  could  see  the  pale 
How  light  escape  through  the  cracks  in  the  cabin  of 
e  flatboat.  He  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  those  inside. 
"That  farmer  wunt  tell  on  yer  to  Sayer  r'  that 
yatt  widdy,  will  he,  Ace?" 

"Naw,  don't  think  y'all  need  to  worry  much  about 
e  sheriff  tonight.     Anyways,  Jed  won't  squeal." 
Sayer  pierced  the  darkness  as  best  he  could  to  de- 
rmine  how  things  stood.     The  boat  was  now  entirely 

his  own  state,  but  was  held  fast  by  a  rope  which 
retched  into  Missouri.  The  cabin  door  was  on  the 
)rth,  and  a  leap  from  the  boat  brought  one  on  to  the 
iendly  soil  of  a  neighboring  state. 
The  sheriff  drew  his  gun  and  stepped  cautiously  on 
e  boat.  Those  inside  were  not  aware  of  his  presence 
itil  he  opened  the  door  and  went  in  with  leveled  re- 


volver. Eight  men  inside  raised  their  hands  as  high 
as  the  low  ceiling  would  allow.  On  the  table  were 
some  cards,  chips,  and  money. 

Ace,  standing  near  the  door,  scowled  as  Sayer  went 
to  the  table  to  pick  up  the  evidence. 

"So  that  Hosford  is  a  stool-pigeon  of  yours,  eh?" 
"No,  boys;  Jed  didn't  tell  me  a  word  about  it." 
The  "boys"  were  not  concerned  much  with  how 
Sayer  obtained  his  information.  They  looked  mourn- 
fully at  the  bills  and  silver  which  were  no  longer  under 
the  protecting  dominion  of  a  "banker."  Ace  was 
alert  for  a  chance  to  escape,  and  he  slipped  out  the 
door  as  Sayer  was  picking  up  the  money. 

Then  those  in  the  cabin  felt  the  boat  move.  Ace 
was  tugging  it  into  Missouri.  Those  still  in  the  cabin 
scrambled  for  the  door  as  they  grasped  Ace's  idea. 

The  sheriff  was  not  annoyed  much.  These  fellows 
would  have  to  stay  out  of  Arkansas  for  a  while- 
even  Ace  would  not  dare  to  come  back  when  he  had 
so  much  evidence  against  him. 

AS  he  was  folding  the  lulls  he  noticed  the  five- 
dollar  note  he  had  given  to  Jed.  He  paused  as 
he  glanced  at  it.  Perhaps  his  supposed  rival  in  love 
could  be  persuaded  to  strike  out  also  for  parts  un- 
known along  with  Ace,  on  account  of  this  affair. 

When  Sayer  Avent  back  to  toAvn,  he  found  Hosford 
still  in  the  pool  hall.    The  officer  smiled  as  he  Avent  in. 

"Don't  worry,  Jed.     The  boys  all  got  away." 

Jed  stammered,  not  knowing  whether  to  feign  ignor- 
ance or  defend  himself  from  liability.  He  finally  chose 
the  latter. 

"Ah  wasn't  doin'  anything,  Oskie.  You  know  ah 
ain't  no  gambler." 

Sayer  took  out  the  five-dollar  bill. 

"Hoav  did  they  win  this  off  you,  Jed?" 

"I  just  gave  them  that  for  some  change,"  the  farm- 
er stammered. 

"Y'all  sure?"  quiered  the  sheriff. 

"Yeah,  sure.  I  don't  knoAv  how  to  play  cards  at 
all." 

"Wal,  I  ain't  goin'  to  do  nothin'  to  ya,  anyways, 
but  ah '11  need  ja  for  a  Avitness  in  this  business." 

Jed  was  decidedly  uncomfortable  after  Sayer  went 
out.  Being  a  Avitness  was  not  any  more  pleasant  than 
being  a  prisoner.  He  was  not  long  in  determining 
that  it  behooved  him  to  leave  for  Missouri,  and  Sun- 
day found  him  Avell  on  his  way  to  Joplin. 

It  was  after  ten  when  Sayer  went  into  his  store. 
Moon  had  found  the  note  in  the  box  and  was  softly 
crying.  Oskie  was  nonplussed,  but  the  widow  re- 
assured him  Avith  a  kind  smile  that  blended  paradoxi- 
cally with  her  tears. 

"Will  you  go  to  meetin'  with  me  tomorrow,  Oskie?" 

"You  betcha  I  will,  Moon." 
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STYLES  IN  YOUTH  1860  AND  1925 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

THE  brows  that  had  been  smooth  for  several  min- 
utes were  suddenly  compressed  again.  I  silently 
speculated  on  what  was  going  on  behind  the  two 
wrinkles  that  appeared  above  the  line  of  dark  hair. 
Meanwhile,  the  mind  that  had  isolated  our  symptoms 
had  felt  its  way  back  to  a  cure,  and  the  smoothing  of 
the  brows  and  the  resumption  of  the  pleasant,  cultured 
tones  put  an  end  to  my  speculations. 

"That,  I  think,  is  our  trouble,  or  one  of  our  troubles. 
I  believe  that  our  colleges  can  aid  in  its  solution.  I  re- 
peat, I  am  not  a  college  man  unless  a  diploma  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School  and  the  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  you  folks  up  at  Creighton  gave  me 
last  year  entitle  me  to  enter  the  charmed  circle.  My 
whole  education  was  gotten  in  the  grade  schools  of 
Omaha,  a  German  gymnasium,  and  the  Law  School, 
'way  back  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. So  you  see,  I  can  hardly  claim  to  speak  with 
any  authority  about  these  things.  I  know  that  you 
want  me  to  say  that  college  can  cure  all  of  our  ills  and 
ailments;  that  the  college  man  is  the  Moses  who  will 
lead  us  out  of  the  land  of  bondage  into  one  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  But  I  can't  say  these  things, 
even  to  please  the  boys  up  at  the  college.  It  isn't  that 
they  aren't  so.  It  is  simply  that  I  don't  know  for  cer- 
tain whether  they  are  so  or  not." 

A  whimsical  smile  played  about  the  little  plateau 
made  by  the  lips  and  the  two  deep  lines  running  from 
the  lobe  of  the  nostril  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  spoke  these 
words.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  regretted  being  unable 
or  unwilling  to  say  the  soothing  cajoleries  that  politi- 
cians are  supposed  to  affect. 

"But,  seriously,  I  believe  that  if  the  colleges  are 
what  they  should  be,  they  can  make  a  memorable  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  our  younger  generation 
problem.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  back  to  the  good 
things  of  my  youth  without  disturbing  the  good  things 
that  subsequent  years  have  brought.  Stated  thus 
simply,  the  problem  seems  to  suggest  its  own  solution, 
but  the  difficult  task  is  not  to  propose  the  solution,  but 
to  apply  it.  The  task  we  who  have  seen  our  prime 
must  pass  on  to  you  college  men  is  to  replace  indiffer- 
ence with  interest;  supplement  irresponsibility  with  a 
sense  of  the  sacredness  and  the  importance  of  life ;  and 
let  the  old-time  seriousness  supersede  the  jazzy,  flighty, 
blase  levity  so  characteristic  of  the  younger  generation. 
I  grant  you  that  the  solution  is  too  vague  and  general 
to  be  of  any  practical  value.  But  I  have  always  been 
wary  of  specifics  and  nostrums,  and  have  little  sym- 
pathy that  the  man  who  tears  down  without  rebuilding 
is  but  doing  a  disservice.  Catch  me  in  my  own  fields, 
and  perhaps  I  can  do  a  little  building  up  as  well  as  a 
little  tearing  down.    But  when  you  get  me  involved  in 


academic  and  educational  controversies,  I  claim 
common  privilege  of  all  men  who  essay  to  think- 
namely,  to  tear  down  and  wait  for  the  specialist  to  n 
build.  Am  I  to  be  denied  the  right  to  think  about  ma 
ters  educational  because  I  cannot  reconstruct?  An 
so,  if  I  seem  to  criticize  without  constructing,  to  poh 
out  a  problem  without  suggesting  its  specific  solution 
I  don't  believe  my  attitude  is  altogether  indefensibl 

"As  I  say,  I  don't  profess  to  have  first-hand  know 
edge  of  conditions  in  college.  But  it  may  interest  yo 
to  know  that  I  have  been  in  constant  contact  wit 
college-trained  men  all  my  life.  Woodrow  "Wilson  wa 
of  course,  the  perfect  example  of  the  scholar  in  politic 
His  greatness  was  of  the  mind  more  than  of  the  hear 
It  is  true  that  he  possessed  certain  qualities  of  leade 
ship,  not  the  least  of  which  were  sound  judgment  an 
an  adamant  will.  But  if  we  would  find  the  source  an 
mainspring  of  his  greatness,  we  must  look  to  the  inte 
lect.  His  very  faults — his  intolerance  of  opposition  au 
insubordination  and  even  of  friendly  counsel,  his  utt< 
inaccessibility,  his  coldness — were  due  primarily  to  h 
passion  for  study,  a  passion  which  never  left  him  ev6 
amid  the  official  bustle  and  the  social  whirl  of  tl 
White  House.  How  much  of  Wilson's  greatness  wil 
due  to  his  native  ability  and  how  much  to  his  educ 
tion,  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  Wilson  wj 
great.    And  Wilson  was  a  college  man. 

"So,  too,  were  the  men  who  were  closest  to  Wilsc 
in  Washington — I  mean  that  they  were  college  me 
not  necessarily  that  they  were  great.  It  is  not  gene 
ally  known  the  country  over,  but  the  man  who  w; 
highest  in  Wilson's  confidence  and  esteem  was  probah 
David  Houston,  who  resigned  his  professorship  in 
Southern  college  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  later  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Robert  Lan1 
ing,  Newton  Baker,  Josephus  Daniels,  William  Je< 
nings  Bryan — all  of  these  men  at  one  time  or  anoth 
sat  in  Wilson's  cabinet,  called  there  by  Wilson  hiinsel 
and  all  of  them  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  college-traine' 
These  are  the  facts;  construe  them  as  you  will.  Bi 
please  don't  understand  me  as  saying  that  these  m< 
were  successful  because  they  were  college-bred,  or  th1 
they  would  not  have  been  successful  withoiit  a  form 
education." 

LIKE  most  men  who  have  been  long  in  public  lil 
Mr.  Hitchcock  was  careful  about  how  he  handh 
his  facts  and  what  inference  he  drew  from  them.  L 
repeatedly  refused  to  commit  himself  unwarily,  not  b| 
cause  he  was  afraid  of  falling  out  of  favor  with  tli 
electorate,  for  subjects  discussed  were  entirely  no 
political,  but  because  long  experience  had  taught  hij 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  the  si»| 
the  mind  sees  first  is  very  apt  to  be  the  wrong  side.  S| 
he  was  constantly  qualifying  and  counter-qualifyiii1 
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languishing  and  subdistinguishing  what  he  said,  and 
en  a  new  line  of  thought  was  broached,  he  felt  his 
y  as  carefully  as  was  his  wont  in  the  days  when  he 
re  the  senatorial  toga. 

'I  don't  like  to  foster  the  illusion  that  a  college 
ucation  is  a  guarantee  of  success,"  he  said,  musing- 

"I  have  seen  too  many  college  men  fail  to  subscribe 
any  such  theory  as  that.  Why  do  they  fail?  For 
rious  reasons.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  reason  is 
|it  college  men  too  often  consider  graduation  as  the 
minus  of  their  education.  They  think  they  can  go 
school  for  four  years,  accumulate  enough  of  what 

might  call  the  capital  of  learning  to  last  a  lifetime, 
d  then  live  on  the  interest  of  their  learnings.  I 
:inot  conceive  of  a  more  grotesque  mistake.  No 
dy  educated  man  was  ever  thoroughly  or  completely 
ucated  in  college.  After  all,  college  only  points  the 
y;  it  doesn't  take  us  anywhere  in  particular.  Pre- 
dding  from  consideration  of  party,  I  don't  believe 
;re  is  a  man  in  congress  who  commands  as  much 
spect  and  attention  as  Senator  Borah.  You  may 
¥er  from  the  man,  and  in  fact  I  usually  did,  for  we 
long  to  different  schools  of  political  thought.  But 
u  have  to  give  him  a  hearing.  Why?  Because  he 
always  and  forever  studying;  because  he  has  never 
ised  educating  himself.  Do  you  think  that  Senator 
irah  would  be  what  he  is  today — the  most  effective 
eaker  in  the  Senate — if  his  studying  had  ended 
th  his  college  days?" 

CONFRONTED  with  the  dilemna  of  choosing  be- 
-^  tween  the  cultural  and  the  practical  education, 
r.  Hitchcock  relapsed  into  his  habitual  attitude  of 
ngenital  cautiousness.  But  while  the  lips  and  the 
liling  eyes  protested  that  he  was  not  authority  on 
ucation,  the  brows  were  knitted  again,  and  I  knew 
at  my  question  was  not  going  to  be  altogether  fruit- 
»s.  And  so  I  waited  as  patiently  as  one  can  in  the 
esence  of  such  a  brilliant  conversationalist  as  Mr. 
itchcock,  when  every  second  might  be  the  birth- 
oment  of  an  epigram. 

"I  remember  once,"  he  resumed  reminiscently, 
laving  taken  a  trip  to  Europe  on  the  same  liner  with 
famous  New  York  business  man.  He  had  built  up  a 
aggering  business,  and  like  the  king  of  old,  every- 
ing  he  touched  turned  to  gold.  But  precisely  that 
as  his  trouble :  he  was  too  Midas-like  for  his  own 
»od.  He  reacted  to  everything  in  terms  of  the  dollars 
Inch  had  made  him  and  which  he  had  made.  His 
tblest  conception  of  music  was  the  jingling  of  gold 
gainst  gold.  He  rated  dramas  according  to  the  prices 
)ii  paid  for  seats.  The  cathedrals  of  Europe  were 
st  great  piles  of  stone  to  him,  like  the  great  gray 
yscraper  which  housed  his  business,  in  every  respect 


except  economy  of  space.  'Too  much  room  wasted' 
was  his  terse  dismissal  of  the  subject  of  cathedrals. 
The  fine,  mellowed  literatures  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  even  of  England  and  America,  were  exactly  as  in- 
spiring as  the  passenger  list  of  the  liner  on  which  he 
had  crossed  and  not  half  so  beautiful  as  the  stock  quota- 
tions which  the  ticker  fed  into  his  office  daily.  That 
is  the  tragedy  of  the  uncultured,  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  boor.  Do  you  still  ask  me  if  a  liberal 
education  is  necessary?  I  don't  propose  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  cultural  training  and  the  technical 
or  practical  training,  and  if  it  came  right  down  to  the 
point  where  we  could  have  one  but  not  the  other  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  don't  know  which  it  would  be 
better  to  retain — not,  again,  because  I  haven't  an 
opinion  on  the  matter,  but  because  I  don't  set  myself 
up  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Both  are  important 
to  the  point  of  indispensability,  and  it  is  fortunate 
indeed  that  we  can  have  both. 

"But  which  ever  one  we  choose,  or  even  if  we  elect 
both,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  success  in  the 
worldly  sense  may  not  always  come,  and  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  happiness.  The  greatest  possible  triumph 
is  to  rise  above  failure  and  disappointment.  The 
philosopher  long  ago  discovered  how  transitory  is  the 
success  of  worldly  things.  To  succeed  in  '  getting '— - 
whether  it  be  glory  or  wealth  or  honor's — cannot  of 
itself  bring  happiness,  nor  can  failure  in  getting  and 
holding  bring  unhappiness,  if  you  have  the  proper 
spirit  and  cultivate  the  qualities  which  make  for  good 
character.  Your  opportunity  is  within  yourself.  To 
succeed  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  make  yourself 
worthy  of  it  by  the  cultivation  of  the  best  that  is  in 
you." 

That  was  all.  The  brows  were  at  last  as  placid  as 
the  glass-topped  table  over  which  we  had  talked,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  re-wrinkling.  Motionless  was  the 
jaw  which  nature  and  the  sloping  cheek-bones  had  in- 
tended to  be  pointed  and  aesthetic,  but  which  had  re- 
belled to  form  the  square  jaw  of  the  fighter.  And  the 
Senator — for  "Senator"  everyone  still  calls  him, 
though  he  no  longer  represents  the  state  of  Nebraska 
in  the  Senate — drew  up  his  great  figure  to  bid  me 
good-bye  with  the  odd  mixture  of  reserve  and  good- 
fellowship  that  is  so  puzzling  to  strangers  and  stray 
acquaintances.  But  then  the  Senator  is  a  bundle  of 
paradoxes — the  black  eyebrows  and  the  pure  white 
hair ;  the  sloping  cheeks  and  the  square  jaw ;  the  eyes 
that  alternately  flash  fire  and  irradiate  a  gentle  heat ; 
the  athletic  figure  that  gives  the  lie  to  the  slowing 
steps  as  they  try  to  tell  of  the  toll  that  sixty-six  years 
have  taken.  So  what  does  it  matter  if  two  more  con- 
tradictories are  added,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  at  once 
dignified  and  genial,  formal  and  friendly?  Variety  is 
the  spice  of  life,  and  contrasts  are  the  spice  of  variety. 
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WHAT  PRICE  GUILTY? 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
newspaper  story.  Every  paper  in  the  city  had  do- 
nated part  of  their  daily  "Red"  Grange,  Peggy  Joyce 
(Dash),  and  "Kip"  space,  to  the  cause  of  "bigger  and 
better  murders."  The  children  would  expect  it,  and 
the  kiddies  must  have  something  to  read.  Good,  clean, 
wholesome  murder  details — that's  what  growing  chil- 
dren need  in  Literature.  It  did  their  little  Hear(s)ts 
good.  A  "conviction"  would  tickle  the  kids.  Almost 
as  much  as  it  would  tickle  the  Prosecuting  Attorney. 
He  was  sure  he'd  get  one.  He  had  felt  that  way  once 
before  in  his  life.  You  know,  full  of  boyish  anticipa- 
tion. It  was  when  he  had  been  promised  a  new  bicycle 
for  Christmas. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  Attorney  for  the  Defense, 
as  one  of  the  fellows  up  toward  the  front  was  called, 
had  a  "trump  card"  up  his  sleeve.  The  bailiff  had 
searched  him  when  he  heard  the  rumor,  but  found  only 
a  sawed-off  shotgun.  This  game  was  going  to  be  on 
the  square.  The  Prosecutor  finished,  and  the  Coiinsel 
for  Defense  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  thereby  establish- 
ing a  new  precedent  for  defense  attorneys.  The  crowd 
was  puzzled.  Could  this  be  the  defendant's  lawyer? 
Why,  in  the  movies  they  always  get  up  like  a  sky- 
rocket. The  D.  A.  cleared  his  throat.  They  suspected 
then  that  he  was  the  Defense  Counsel.  He  sneered 
and  glared  at  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  shook  lus 
fist  under  the  nose  of  the  P.  A.  and  his  eyes  shot  sparks 
that  almost  ignited  the  P.  A.'s  clothes.  The  Defense 
Attorney  spoke  and  his  words  resounded  throughout 
the  courtroom:  "My  client,  the  murderer,  will  take 
the  stand!"  Prom  the  attorney's  expression  you  knew 
he  was  either  certain  of  an  acquittal  or  a  free  ticket  to 
his  client's  last  appearance  in  an  electric  chair.  He 
was  one  of  those  poker-faced  fellows,  and  years  a1 
college  had  developed  that  expression.  Years  around 
a  table —  studying. 

THE  "Killer  of  Three"  graciously  accepted  the 
attorney's  invitation  to  sit  down,  and  he  smiled 
at  the  jury.  They  remained  cold.  You  see,  he  was 
not  a  ' '  fair-killer-dressed-in-black-who-killed-him-be- 
cause-I-loved-him."  For  a  man  to  smile  at  a  jury  is — 
well,  you  know.  The  people  in  the  court-room  strong- 
ly suspected  that  the  chair  the  prisoner  now  occupied 
would  be  the  "next  to  last"  chair  he  would  ever  have 
any  use  for.  This  chair  was  free.  The  next  one  he 
sat  on  would  be  "charged,"  and  "to"  him  but  "for" 
him.  The  jury  looked  at  the  prisoner.  He  was  to 
testify  in  his  own  behalf.  A  lot  of  good  that  would 
do  him.  They  were  so  certain  of  the  outcome  of  this 
trial  that  they  had  all  made  dates  for  five-thirty  when 
court  was  to  be  dismissed.  One  juror  thought  the 
prisoner  looked  like   his   son,   the   one   at   college,   to 


whom  he  had  just  sent  a  check  the  day  before.  Hi 
KNEW  how  he  was  going  to  vote  —  the  ' '  straigh 
guilty  ticket ! ' ' 

"What  is  your  name?"  This  was  the  Attorney  fo- 
Defense. 

"Leland  Rip  Panhandler,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"What  was  it  before  you  were  married?" 

"It  was  'Red.'  " 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"In  Pussy wansa  Corner,  Iowa." 

"Where  is  Iowa?" 

"Why,  that's  where  the  tall—" 

"Never  mind!"  The  Attorney  was  a  Legion  man 
He  knew ! 

"What  is  your  occupation?" 

"I  am  a  Butter  and  Egg  man  and  a  'Killer  o 
Three.'  " 

"What's  that?" 

"You  heard  me !" 

"Oh!    Pardon  me!" 

The  prisoner  was  not  completely  at  ease,  having  gon 
through  the  "putting  at  ease"  process.  He  looked  con 
fident.    So  did  the  jury.    So  did  everybody.  Why  not 

"Tell  the  jury  your  story,  your  story,  my  man!" 

The  Defendant  began:  "That  reminds  me  of  one 
heard —  The  jury  moaned.  They  know  what  wa 
coming.  The  old  joke  about  "the  old  ladies  who  wen 
to  see  'What  Price  Glory?'  :  Nobody  could  listen  t 
that  again.  But  their  fears  were  groundless,  for  th 
prisoner  was  just  going  to  tell  them  of  his  crimes.  H 
began,  and  the  Editor  of  "Gory  Stories,"  who  was  i 
the  courtroom,  filled  out  the  contract  for  the  prisone 
to  sign.  The  movies  had  his  signature  already.  Th 
prisoner  began  once  more,  and  naturally  everyone  i 
the  courtroom  started  to  cough.  The  bailiff  passe 
out  "Smith  Bros."  and  silence  "reigned"  as  the  ma 
on  trial  "poured"  forth  his  tale  of  woe. 

"Before  I  attained  international  prominence  as  th 
'Killer  of  Three,'  I  was  a  mere  'Imtter  and  egg  mar 
from  the  West."  The  man  on  the  stand  let  his  eye 
fall  modestly  to  the  floor.  The  glass  one  broke,  bu 
he  replaced  the  other.  He  went  on :  "I  had  a  goo 
year  in  the  butter  and  egg  market  and  believed  mj 
self  entitled  to  a  complete  rest  and  a  vacation,  so 
left  my  wife  at  home — ■"  One  of  the  jurors,  the  littl 
fat  bald-headed  one,  remarked,  "Gee!"  in  envy,  bu 
the  judge  reprimanded  him  with  a  severe  look,  an 
the  prisoner  went  on,  again:  "I  went  to  the  Big  Citj 
as  I  said,  for  a  'rest.'  After  several  hectic  days  o 
crossing  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and  e> 
periencing  other  thrills,  I  believed  myself  entitled  t 
an  enjoyable  night  at  the  theater.  I  love  the  Drams 
I  always  have.  I  am  something  of  an  actor  myself,  &\ 
pearing  in  the  Pussy  wansa  Corner  Dramatic  Societ  | 
plays,  as  the  'hoof-beats'  of  the  cavalry  in  the  'Littles; 
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Del,'  and  leading  the  mob's  shouting  in  'The  Two 
mans.'  I  procured  a  ticket  to  'Delerious  Daugh- 
s'  for  eleven  dollars  from  a  ticket  scalper,  and  set 

for  an  enjoyable  evening's  entertainment.  I  was 
lilant.  I  was  happy.  On  the  way  to  the  theater  I 
pped  at  a  drug  store  for  a  package  of  'Dentyne' 
I  a  'Cherry  Coke,'  my  two  vicious  failings,  though 
im  usually  a  man  of  temperance.  In  the  store  I 
iced  some   'Roach-Powder'    guns   which   I   thought 

children  would  like  and  which  would  prove  edu- 
ional  as  well  as  entertaining  to  them."  The  jurors' 
irts  thawed  a  little.  This  man  was  a  "Killer  of 
ree"  and  yet  SO  thoughtful  of  his  children.  There 
some  good  in  the  worst  of  us,  even  in  "killers  of 
ee."    Yep! 

'I  arrived  at  the  theater  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  1 
nted  to  be  on  time.  I  was !  The  show  was  due  to 
rt  at  eight-thirty.  A  few  more  chews  of  'Dentyne' 
1  a  couple  of  'Melaehrinos'  and  I  was  primed  for 

big  time,'  so  I  went  into  the  theater  and  the  usher 
>wed  me  to  my  seat.  The  theater  is  on  Forty- 
ond  street.  My  seat  was  on  about  Forty-fourth 
jimie,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  observation 
sses  I  could  make  out  the  characters  on  the  stage, 
ere  were  three  of  us  in  the  theater  when  the  cur- 
El  arose.  'Where  is  everybody?'  I  thought.  In  the 
idle  of  the  first  scene  the  other  two  thousand  per- 
is who  made  up  the  audience  arrived  and  everybody 
s  happy,  but  me.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  first  two 
nes.  The  seat  next  to  me  was  vacant.  I  set  my 
it  and  hat  on  it.  Would  that  that  seat  had  remained 
3ant,  but  Fate  had  decreed  in  a  different  manner. 

the  third  scene  came  on,  a  person  who  resembled 
ross  between  'Bull'  Monana  and  a  'Mack'  Truck, 
>od  in  the  aisle  and  started  to  make  his  way  to  the 
it  next  to  me.  He  was  highly  successful.  He  got 
the  seat  and  had  only  trampled  three  unfortunate 
lies  and  an  old  man  to  death.  He  stepped  on  my 
't  and  tore  my  shoe  laces  out.  He  removed  my  coat 
d  hat  and  dusted  his  shoes  with  them,  as  he  greeted 
i  with  a  pleasant:  'Get  fell  out  of  m'way!'  I  liked 
a  from  the  start.  I  knew  we'd  get  along.  He  was 
ectionate  and  had  evidently  been  on  a  garlic  and 
'od-alcohol  diet.  A  pleasant  chap.  A  mother  had 
aught  her  two  red-haired  children  to  the  show.  They 
;  in  front  of  me.  I  love  children.  These  children 
joyed  the  show  immensely.  In  fact,  they  told  the 
>iid  about  it.  They  stood  up  in  the  seats  and  waved 
ir  hats  and  shouted  all  through  the  sad  scenes, 
ile  their  mother  beamed  on  them.  One  lad  caught 
:ht  of  me,  and  I  smiled  at  him.  He  nudged  Ins 
•ther,  and  said:  'Ma!  Lookit  t lie  monkey-faced 
y  behind  us.  Wotta  map!"  I  love  children.  Be- 
ld  me  was  a  'class  re-union'  made  up  of  two  ex- 
arding  school  ex-room-mates  who  hadn't  seen  each 


other  for  'just  ages  and  ages,  my  dear.'  They  had 
two  young  chaps  with  them.  Two  superbly  clever 
young  fellows,  indeed.  One  had  a  remarkable  memory 
for  detail  and  an  equally  remarkable  power  of  demon- 
strating that  faculty.  He  had  seen  the  show  in  New 
Haven  'a  year  ago  last  April,  the  same  week  we  had 
the  big  party  and  I  was  so  tight,  remember?"  I  had 
no  need  to  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  the  play.  I 
couldn't  hear  anything  the  actors  said,  and  besides 
one  of  these  young  men  behind  me  was  far  more  clever 
than  any  professional  actor.  He  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  happy  combination  of  Al  Jol- 
son,  Ed  Wynn,  Gallagher  and  Shean,  Ring  Lardner  and 
the  Seven  Little  Foys  when  it  came  to  real  clever  en- 
tertainment and  snappy  dialogue.  He  kept  the  girls 
and  his  fellow  'moron'  in  a  constant  fit  of  laughter 
and  they  all  agreed  that  he  was  'just  a  SCREAM !'  He 
was  and  I  wanted  to!  Why  had  I  left  my  Colt's 
Automatic  at  the  hotel? 

"A  ^  *ne  en^  °^  the  a°t  the  four  'young  things' 
-i*  behind  me  got  up  to  go  out.  I  couldn 't  help 
knowing  it.  They  dragged  four  coats  (two  of  them 
raccoon),  over  my  hair.  Well,  anyway,  they  were 
leaving,  and  perhaps  they  would  cross  the  street  to  the 
Drug-store  for  a  drink,  and  a  kindly  motor  car  might 
keep  them  from  returning.  However,  I  have  no  faith 
in  the  dependability  of  motor  cars  or  careless  drivers, 
for  it  was  not  long  after  the  curtain  had  risen  for  the 
second  act  that  four  coats,  which  I  recognized  as  those 
which  I  had  met  before,  were  dragged  most  effectively 
over  my  hair.  The  'scream'  began  a  completely  new 
edition  of  clever  remarks  concerning  the  play  and  had 
the  time  of  his  life  during  the  pathetic  scenes.  One 
death  scene,  in  particular,  appealed  to  his  sense  of 
humor  and  he  'brayed'  in  appreciation  of  it.  He  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  everyone  in  the  theater  and 
was  delighted.  However,  he  choked  on  a  piece  of 
cracker-jack  after  this  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
I  was  jubilant  over  that  fact.  It  was  the  crucial  mo- 
ment in  the  scene.  I  wanted  to  hear  THAT  at  least 
and  it  seemed  as  if  I  would.  I  expected  too  much, 
however.  Just  at  a  sup.erb  bit  of  dialogue  one  of  the 
'boarding-school'  girls  dropped  her  'compact'  with 
a  crash.  I  missed  the  effect  of  the  play.  But  this  un- 
pleasant action  had  its  compensation.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  saying  regarding  'to  him  who  waits.' 
I  had  been  waiting.  One  of  the  young  men,  the 
'scream,'  got  down  under  my  seat  to  recover  the  lost 
'synthetic  complexion'  and  my  chance  had  come.  I 
wear  heavy  cleated  boots.  He  gave  one  short,  quiet 
groan,  so  soothing  to  me  at  that  moment,  and  never 
regained  consciousness.  I  had  momentary  relief  and 
a    feeling    of    pure    satisfaction." 

The  prisoner  paused  and  smiled.     The  jury   looked 
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most  tolerant.  In  fact,  they  looked  very  sympathetic. 
One  juror  beamed  as  if  the  desire  to  give  ' '  three  rous- 
ing cheers"  was  being  suppressed  within  him.  He  was 
an  old  college  cheer-leader. 

"Let  this  murderer  go  on  !"  said  the  Defense  Counsel. 

"The  tense  moment  in  the  play  had  arrived.  It  was 
the  climax.  The  two  children  in  front  of  me  were  be- 
having nicely.  Their  smiling  mother  had  given  them 
small  hammers  to  play  with.  They  pounded  on  the 
seats  for  a  while,  then  declared  'one  season'  on  bald- 
headed  theater  patrons.  They  made  the  play  miserable 
for  two  hairless  fellows  in  the  row  ahead  of  them. 
Children  must  be  amused.  The  fellow  to  my  right 
had  fallen  asleep  and  was  leaning  on  my  shoulder. 
The  garlic  addict  was  in  his  glory,  pushing  my  arm 
off  the  arm  of  his  seat.  However,  I  was  light-hearted. 
Hadn't  I  disposed  of  the  'scream'?  The  children  then 
turned  around  and  played  with  my  hat  and  coat.  They 
had  been  eating  molasses  taffy,  and  I  wear  a  pearl- 
gray  Stetson.  That  is,  I  DID  until  they  wiped  their 
molasses-sticky  fingers  on  it.  I  love  children.  The 
climax  of  the  play  was  at  hand.  The  'Bull'  Montana- 
'Mack'  Truck  'hybrid'  knew  that  much.  He  got  ex- 
cited. He  stamped  his  feet.  He  pounded  my  knee 
with  his  fist.  Anyway,  I  could  hear  the  actors  speak 
their  lines  in  the  climax.  Outside  of  the  children's 
pounding  with  their  hammers,  all  was  still.  1  strained 
my  ears  to  catch  the  words  of  the  main  characters  of 
the  play.  What  a  voice.  Never  have  I  heard  its  equal. 
It  was  wonderful.  Truly,  I  was  going  to  enjoy  the 
play,  after  all.  This  part  of  the  play  was  most  im- 
pressive. It  concerned  the  main  character,  who  had 
the  temptation  to  kill  in  vengeance  of  his  brother's 
murder.  Like  a  bell  was  the  actor's  voice.  He  began 
the  lines  of  the  climax.  All  Avas  quiet.  I  strained  my 
earts  to  hear.  Then —  The  two  boarding  school  girls 
and  their  'remaining'  young  man  broke  into  a  cough- 
ing, giggling,  laughing,  snickering  symphony.  The 
coughing  idea  was  contagious.  My  'Bull'  Montana- 
'Mack'  Truck  friend  adopted  it.  So  did  everyone  in 
that  part  of  the  theater.  No  one  would  acknowledge 
that  the  other  could  cough  louder  or  longer  than  he. 
I  heard  the  actor  on  the  stage  speak  but  one  word. 
That  WORD?  Ah!  'KILL!!'  I  did.  Hadn't  I  start- 
ed with  one  murder  already?  Why  not  make  a  day 
of  it?  The  garlic  faneier  met  his  death  by  strangula- 
tion. The  two  girls  behind  me  I  spared.  Their  escort 
fell  under  the  application  of  a  few  sprays  of  'Roach- 
Powder,'  and  I  realized  the  wisdom  of  the  purchase 
of  those  'Roach'  guns  for  my  children.  The  people 
gathered  around  me  and  extended  their  congratula- 
tions; then  I  modestly  excused  myself,  left  the  theater, 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  searched  for  two  hours  for  a 
policeman.  I  found  one,  and  after  awakening  him,  I 
finally  got  him  to  take  me  to  the  station.     That  is  all. 
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My  fate  is  in  your  hands.     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you! 

The  jurors  were  all  in  tears.  The  judge  was  weep 
ing  on  the  bailiff's  shoulder,  while  the  prosecuting  at 
torney  wiped  his  eyes  and  apologized  to.  the  prison? 
for  being  so  mean  to  him  during  the  trial.  The  courl 
room  was  in  a  veritable  uproar.  Everyone  knew  wha 
the  verdict  would  be.  They  understood.  They'd  & 
been  through  the  same  martyrdom.  Why,  the  ma 
was  a  hero ! 

The  jury  was  out  twenty-two  seconds.  You  have  t 
expect  some  delay.  They  filed  in  with  the  verdic 
The  foreman  took  his  place  in  front  of  the  jury  bo: 
He  was  the  old  college  cheer  leader.  He  began:  "Nov 
all  together,  fellows  !  Let's  make  it  a  big  one  !  Ready? 
In  a  resounding  cheer  they  said  it:  "NOT  GUILTY! 
The  foreman  turned  around.  He  had  something  t 
say.  Not  only  that,  but  he  actually  SAID  it:  "An<i 
furthermore,  we  award  to  the  prisoner,  the  'Killer  (' 
Three,'  damages  amounting  to  eleven  dollars  an 
twenty  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  ticket  and  tlj 
'Roach-Powder.'  " 

The  End. 


THE  ADMINISTRATOR  AND  HIS  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

ing  rooms.  Societies  may  gain  the  use  of  such  a  buil<| 
ing  for  meetings  by  applying  to  the  superintendent  (I 
the  board.  In  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state  there  i 
probably  no  more  popular  building  than  the  school 
When  people  realize  that  their  tax  money  is  being  pil 
to  the  best  possible  use  in  this  way,  much  dissatisffel 
tion  is  eliminated  and  good-will  is  the  result.  Mai: 
schools  have  gone  so  far  as  as  to  permit  public  danc 
in  the  building,  under  the  supervision  of  school  a 
thorities,  but  this  practice  should  be  used  sparing 
and  only  when  the  school  board  is  reasonably  certa 
that  a  majority  of  the  patrons  favor  it.  Last  y 
a  vote  on  dancing  was  taken  at  Wynot,  Nebraska, 
those  in  favor  won  by  a  small  majority. 

No  school  can  be  said  to  meet  the  community  neei 
if  it  runs  the  district  into  red  figures  financially.  Mai 
a  fine  high  school  has  been  ruined  by  a  superintend^ 
and  a  board  too  anxious  to  equip  it  with  expensi 
fixtures  and  many  new  text  books.  These  are  goo 
without  doubt,  but  old  fixtures  and  many  of  the  old 
texts  are  as  good  as  the  new  for  school  purposes,  i 
school  authorities  should  be  on  their  guard  again 
book  agents  who  discredit  everything  but  their  ow 
A  good  teacher  will  get  along  on  home-made  apparat 
and  usually  will  get  as  good  or  better  results 
less  qualified  teacher  with  an  expensive  outlay 
superintendent  ought  to  be  a  good  business  man 
should  know  what  his  financial  limitations  are  with 
checks  from  the  school  board. 
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School  authorities  too  frequently  spend  lavishly,  and 
result  is  that  at  the  next  school  election  the  patrons 
le  for  a  change  on  the  board,  or  a  cut  in  the  levy 
nging  it  down  to  the  minimum.  Every  dollar  must 
made  to  give  its  full  value  and  no  effort  should  be 
nting  to  reduce  expenses.  It  is  better  to  offer  fewer 
arses  year  by  year  and  have  the  school  run  along 
joothly  than  to  over-spend  one  year  and  cut  the  teach- 
;  force  down  in  the  next.  This  always  gives  the  ap- 
irance  of  a  school  going  backward  and  has  a  de- 
;atory  effect. 

GREAT  factor  in  assisting  a  district  in  the  ex- 
L  pense  account  is  the  attracting  of  tuition  pupils, 
tree  high  school  tuition  pupil  is  one  residing  in  an- 
er  district,  entitled  to  tuition  from  that  district 
ply  because  the  latter  maintains  no  high  school  of 
own.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  is 
eived  for  every  one  of  such  pupils,  which  means 
1  a  high  school  with   twenty  of  them  receives  an 

of  more  than  two  thousand  dollars.  A  small  high 
ool  at  Newcastle,  Nebraska,  with  some  one  hundred 
1  twenty  pupils  earned  more  than  six  thousand  dol- 
3  from  that  source,  mostly  because  the  superintend- 

offered  a  course  in  Normal  Training  for  teachers, 
other  help  that  may  be  received  is  the  state  aid  for 
sational  studies.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  super- 
endent  of  schools  ought  to  be  more  than  a  teacher; 
should  be  an  executive  and  a  business  manager. 
)ne  cannot  look  upon  the  American  system  of  schools 
thout  a  feeling  of  pride.  We  believe  in  training  the 
ny  for  life  in  opposition  to  the  European  method  of 
icating  the  select. '  When  Ave  look  over  our  state 
1  see  that  practically  every  community  maintains  a 
id  high  school  which  turns  out  young  people  trained 

citizenship,  we  have  the  feeling  that  our  democracy 
>eing  strengthened  at  the  foundation.  And  although 
aey  is  spent  freely  to  give  all  children  the  benefit  of 
igh  school  education,  there  are  not  many  who  would 
paii-  the  progress  toward  a  better  education  by 
ing  lower  taxes.  Educators  agree  that  there  is 
mi  for  improvement.  They  forsee  that  provisions 
st  be  made  for  the  proper  training  of  college  pre- 
fatory pupils,  that  the  moral  education  must  some- 
w  be  introduced,  and  that  individual  differences  and 
jacities  of  pupils  should  be  met  by  suitable  courses 
instruction.  Yet  American  education  is  in  the  f orm- 
ve  stage,  and  it  would  be  asking  too  much  to  expect 
;o  be  completely  developed.    There  is  probably  noth- 

in  the  country  that  has  advanced  as  rapidly  as  edu- 
lon.  As  time  goes  on,  communities  will  be  filled 
th  good  citizens  trained  in  the  school,  and  the  democ- 
;y  will  be  strengthened  at  its  very  base  and  will  en- 
'  a  prosperity  not  found  in  any  other  nation  of  the 
rid. 
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remaining  for  even  those  who  think  they  know  the 
answer  to  'What  is  a  bachelor?'  (Pretty  good  start, 
Denny,  my  boy,  ye  are  gettin'  so  to  t'row  a  good  line 
of  English.)  An'  ye  should  have  seen  the  French 
lookin'  at  me  whilst  I  juggled  the  Queen's  English. 
"Among  other  things,  Zhack, "  I  says,  "the  late  la- 
mented says  that  a  bachelor  is  one  who  follows  an- 
other's standard  because  of  usefulness — hence  a  novice. 
"Now,"  I  says, "you 're  gonna  follow  my  standard, ain't 
you,  after  I've  been  so  good  to  you?"  "Oui,  oui, "  he 
says,  simple-like.  "Well,"  I  says,  "that  makes  you  a 
bachelor,  and  me  bein'  a  novice  as  far  as  directin'  a 
box  fighter  goes,  makes  me  a  bachelor.  As  for-  art — 
well,  these  sport  fellas  write  about  the  art,  gentle  or 
otherwise,  of  self-defense.  You're  gonna  to  do  most  of 
that,  but  then,  not  so  entirely,  so  it's  bachelors  of  art 
we  are.  An'  if  ye  dwell  enough  we'll  make  ye  a  master 
of  it."  See,  I  had  an  idea  of  matchin'  this  dumb  Dago 
or  whatever  he  was,  agin  Battlin'  Larsen,  collect  the 
ten,  give  him  a  couple  of  beans  for  his  trouble,  and 
leave  'em. 

Well,  I  explained  what  I  had  to  and  concealed  what 
I  could  in  the  very  best  French  I  was  able  to  master 
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lor  the  occasion.  Jacques,  like  a  simple  pig  of  a  French- 
man, agreed  to  everything  I  proposed.  I  felt  a  little 
bit  guilty  for  imposing  upon  so  gullible  a  person,  but 
it  was  his  funeral  not  mine,  and  anyhow  I  didn't  ask 
him  to  come  to  this  country." 

The  two  white  were  still  clicking  about  the  red 
one  from  the  touch  of  a  master  cue.  I  had  had  but 
one  shot,  then  he  missed,  and  while  my  first  attempt 
was  a  failure  he  re-lighted  the  pipe  and  continued  the 
story : 

I  DIDN'T  get  'em  to  sign  a  contract  to  manage  'em. 
I  didn't  know  if  he  could  fight  or  not.  I  figgered 
he  wouldn't  know  what  he  was  doin'  if  he  did  sign 
one  and  if  I  could  kid  him  along  easy-like  so  much  the 
better,  and  he'd  have  nuthin'  to  hold  me  on  afterward 
in  case  he  met  some  smart  lawyer.  I  saw  I  couldn't 
keep  him  ignorant  of  English  very  long,  especially 
with  me  bein'  a  high-powered  English  scholar  myself. 

So  I  takes  Messoo  Kitoque  out  to  the  circus  grounds. 
We  hooked  a  ride  in  a  truck  most  of  the  way.  Then 
we  milled  around  the  crowd  for  an  hour  or  so  looking 
for  Battling  Kid  Larsen's  tent  and  wait  in'  for  his 
ballyhoo  to  start.  It  finally  did  start.  The  guy  told 
the  crowd  what  a  whirlwind  fighter  the  Kid  was. 
Kinda  buffaloed  those  punks  into  believin'  him  a 
champion,  and  with  a  second  rate  circus,  at  that. 
Jacques  stood  there  listening  to  him,  looked  dumber 
than  I  ever  thought  a  human  being  could  look.  When 
it  was  all  over  the  bird  says.  "Now,  is  they  one  of  you 
gents,  is  they  anyone  of  you  williif  to  demonstrate 
the  art  of  defendin'  yourselves  against  tins  Finnish 
cyclone?"  "Veh,"  1  says,  "right  here."  lie  looks 
at  me,  and  goes  (in,  "•  Is  they  anyone  of  you  gents  wants 
ten  dollars  to  step  into  the  ring  with  my  boy,  ten  dol- 
lars to  start,  and  twenty-five  a  round  if  you  can  stay — 
fifty  dollars  to  two-hundred  and  fifty  up."  "Yeh,"  I 
says  again,  "  right   here" 

"Why,  you  little  shrimp,"  he  says,  "the  Battlin' 
Kid  would  make  you  scramble  like  an  egg — g'wan." 

"Huh,"  I  says,  "1  don'1  mean  me,  I  mean  Fightin' 
Zack  here,  of  which  I  am  sole  manager.  We're  B.  A. 
men  from  Nort'  Western  —  (  I  did  work  for  'em  carryin' 
nails  for  a  week  onst).  C'mon,  you  dumb-bell,"  says 
I  to  the  Frenchman  in  French.  Well,  to  make  a  short 
story  short,  they  give  me  a  tenner  and  a  pair  of  trunks 
and  shoes  for  my  hoy,  of  which  I  got  the  ten.  Our 
event  was  to  come  off  right  after  the  big  show,  at  four 
hits  a  head,  and  the  tent  was  tilled. 

They  gave  me  and  Jacques  a  corner  and  a  bucket  of 
water  and  a  towel,  then  they  brought  on  the  Finnish 
Cyclone,  and  1  saw  the  finish  of  my  F'renchy.  The 
sheriff  acted  as  referee  when  he  was  needed.  Some- 
body hit  a  piece  of  gaspipe  for  a  gong.  "Get  out 
there,"    I    says,    "and    heat   up    on   that    yellow-haired 
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Dutchman."  I  knew  Jacques  wouldn't  last  very  Ion 
but  I  figgered  if  he  was  made  he'd  last  longer.  We 
he  comes  out  of  his  corner  slow-like,  blinkin'  his  ey 
and  rubbin'  the  back  of  his  head  with  his  glove.  La 
sen  jumped  like  a  snake  out  of  a  coil  and  met  Jacque 
two-thirds  of  the  way  across,  and  smashed  at  his  ehi 
timin'  to  finish  him  right  quick.  There  was  a  thu 
flesh  on  flesh,  but  it  was  Larsen's  fist  on  Jacques'  an 
I  don't  know  what  he  did,  but  the  Swede  couldn't  1: 
him  at  all.  He'd  just  hold  out  his  hands  and  be  hit  ( 
the  arms  and  shoulders  and  on  top  of  his  head,  and  ] 
never  tried  to  hit  back.  It  was  that  way  for  tv 
rounds,  and  the  crowd  was  wild.  Near  the  end  of  tl 
third  Jacques  swung  one,  opened  his  guard,  and,  soc 
— the  Swede  hit  'em  in  the  chest.  In  the  chest,  mil 
you,  and  there  was  hundred-and-seventy  pounds  of  u 
conscious  French  curled  up  on  the  canvas.  I  t'row 
the  bucketful  of  water  on  him,  and  the  towel  on  t 
canvas,  and  the  ref  holds  up  the  Kid's  hand.  Well, 
collected  fifty  bucks  where  I  expected  only  ten. 
gives  Jacques  twenty  half-dollars  to  make  it  look  b 
You  ought  to  have  seen  his  eyes  stick  out.  But  I  tast 
Blood.  That  night  I  persuaded  him,  best  I  could 
French,  to  follow  the  circus.  "Lissen, "  I  says,  "we 
bet  what  we  made  tonight  that  you  can  stay  ten  roum 
They'll  give  us  odds,  and  you  don't  try  to  hit  the  f( 
at  all,  let  him  pound  you  for  ten  rounds,  and  we 
clean  up  big.  Well,  we  followed  'em  to  the  next  ten 
and  hail  about  forty  bucks  left  between  us  that  nig] 

THE  circus  manager  didn't  want  to  try  us  agai 
it  cost  him  too  much  the  night  before.  But  t| 
crowd  was  with  us,  and  when* I  offered  to  bet  tljj 
Jacques  could  stay  ten  rounds  he  staked  up  five  to  en 
that  my  boy  wouldn't  last  that  long.  I'd  warn! 
•Jacques  not  to  try  to  hit  at  all,  1  knew  he  could  sta: 
a  lot.  Well,  he  did.  For  eight  rounds  he  took  enoui 
wallops  to  bury  tent  pegs  in  that  circus  and  he  ne^l 
opened  up.  And  I  says,  "tree  beans,  mon  Jackit' 
and  he  almost  smiled.  Then,  in  the  ninth,  the  dfi 
fool  tried  to  smack  the  Kid,  and —  sock!  down  he  go. 
The  referee  tick-tocks  Messoo  Ritoque  for  eight  cou  I 
and  I  sees  my  forty  berries  goin'  and  I  begins  to  cjl 
under  my  breath,  and —  then  Jacques  gets  up  all 
wades  into  Lai-sen  like  a  pelican  after  a  little  fijl 
Lord!  He  battled  him  all  over  the  ring.  He  looll 
like  these  two  white  balls  after  the  red  one.  Siua! 
Bang!  Crash!  Larsen  takin'  'em  all — then  the  g(,j 
rang. 

Jacques  wouldn't  say  a   thing   for  the   next  mini  . 
and   when  the  gong  rang  he  tore  at  the  Swede — jt 
one  smack  to  his  chin,  and  the  "ref"  counted  at  lei 
sixty  over  Larsen   before   he   held   up  Jacques'  ha' 
Lord,  that  guy  could  fight. 
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r  The  manager  claimed  a  put-up  job,  but  I  got  my  two 
Jandred  dollars  on  the  bet,  and  the  crowd  made  him 
jy  us  two-hundred  and  a  quarter  more  for  nine 
junds.  Boy !  Four-hundred  and  twenty-five !  The 
:ur  for  me  and  the  twenty-five  for  Jacques. 

After  the  crowd  had  gone  I  counts  off  twenty-five 
|r  Jacques  and  hands  it  to  him. 

"Is  this  all  I  get?"  he  says,  in  English.     I  looks  at 

m  kinda  flabbergasted.  "Say,"  he  says,  "you  little 
Id  Irish  devil,  how  do  you  get  that  way?  Gimme  the 
fest  of  that  jack  or  I'll  bust  you  wider  open  than  I 
id  Larsen!"  Well,  I  gives  him  the  jack  and  he  hands 
ie  a  twenty  buck.  "Thought  you  were  goin'  to  play 
le  for  a  sucker,  huh !  Boy,  I  was  one  of  Carpentier  's 
rainers,  been  here  ever  since  Dempsey  licked  Georges. 
j.11  I  needed  was  another  start." 

I  took  the  twenty,  and  lived  on  that  'til  it  was  gone. 
hen  I  went  back  to  managin'  Kitty.  We're  doin' 
retty  well  now — she  bakes  pies  and  cakes  and  things 
nd  I  deliver  them  and  take  orders.  Yeh,  we  get  along 
11  right.  She  knows  her  place — women  is  lots  easier 
3  manage  that  boxfighters.  Thank  you  for  the  game, 
ir. 


THE  SPOKEN  WORD 
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ractice.  In  athletics  a  contestant  spends  days  and 
aonths  in  training  before  he  becomes  a  consistent 
lurdler  or  fills  his  position  creditably  on  the  football 
earn ;  so  also,  in  the  field  of  debate  the  contestant  must 
pend  time  in  search  of  material,  in  sifting  arguments, 
md  in  writing  and  reciting  his  speech.  Many  inter- 
:ollegiate  debaters  have  said  that  they  never  under- 
itood  the  full  significance  of  what  is  required  in  debate 
intil  they  met  their  first  defeat.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
t  is  training  rather  than  a  natural  aptitude  that  leads 
;o  ultimate  achievement.  Students,  of  course,  will  find 
i  professor's  suggestions  invaluable,  but,  for  the  most 
)art,  it  is  the  individual  perseverence  of  each  individual 
;hat  leads  to  success. 

With  the  call  for  public  speakers  from  pulpit,  bar. 
itump  and  lecture  platform  remaining  undiminished, 
ind  with  the  large  additional  call  in  these  latter  days 
!rom  multiplying  organizations,  with  their  meetings, 
Jonventions,  and  banquets,  it  comes  about  that  there  is 
;oday  greater  opportunity  and  demand  for  speech- 
naking  than  ever  berore.  The  average  man  finds  it 
greatly  to  his  advantage  in  civic  organizations  and 
ausiness  affairs  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  speak  his 
nind ;  while  any  man  who  is  known  to  have  anything 
sf  interest  to  say,  or  who  has  in  any  way  aroused 
favorable  public  attention,  will  be  fairly  dragged  upon 
the  platform.  Thus  we  see,  that  never  before  have  so 
many  untrained  and  ill-prepared  men  found  themselves 
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upon  their  legs  facing  audiences,  and  not  infrequent 
to  the  regret  of  both  parties. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  any  praises  of  the  art  of  pul 
lie  speaking  and  debating.     It  is  good  and  it  is  ba 
it  is  part  of  human  life  and  it  is  what  one  makes 
My  point  is  that  it  is  important.     We  need  not  deny  th 
public  speaking  was  comparatively  more  important 
ancient  than  in  modern  times.     The  significant  fact 
that  it  is  still  important  today,  and  that  apparently 
this  age  of  discussion  and  government  by  public  opil 
it  is  increasingly  important.     It  would  be  easy  to 
these  pages  with  expressions  of  men  of  affairs  to 
effect  that  ability  to  speak  well  is  important  to  success 
The   late  Senator  Hoar,   long   a  leader  in  the   Una 
States  senate,  declared  in  his  old  age:     "Every  Ame 
can  youth,  if  he  desires  for  any  purpose  to  get  infh 
ence  over  his  countrymen  in  an  honorable   way,  wil 
seek  to  become  a  good  public  speaker." 

WHILE  every  year  there  comes  into  the  university 
class  rooms  students  who  wish  to  become  ora 
tors  there  are  also  others  who  are  much  afraid  tha 
they  may  be  tricked  into  public  speaking  against  thei 
will.  They  need  not  fear.  Xo  one  will  be  a  good  publi 
speaker  until  he  has.  added  to  skill,  a  message  and  ai 
occasion.  But  with  the  real  desires  of  these  students- 
there  is  full  sympathy.  In  the  first  place  they  do  noi 
wish  to  take  up  work  in  which  they  will  be  expecte< 
to  deliver  bombastic  speeches,  which  is  their  idea  o 
oratory  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  1  hey  wish  to  learn  hov 
to  speak  effectively  in  a  plain  way  in  their  business  am 
professional  affairs.  That  these  students  are  right  ii 
their  hope  that  ability  to  speak  well  will  help  them  h 
their  practical  affairs  is  patent  and  obvious  to  all. 

T  wish  now  to  suggest  one  more  and  final  reason  foi 
the  studying  and  practice  of  public  speaking  and  de 
bating.  The  study  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  edu 
cational.  Gain  in  practical  efficiency  is,  of  course,  ; 
part  of  education;  but  this  is  not  all.  To  become  ; 
good  speaker  is  to  become  in  some  degree  a  leader.  Tt 
interest,  to  inform,  to  convince,  and  to  persuade— 
these  are  the  purposes  of  the  speaker.  Again,  it  is  I 
truism  that  the  leader  must  be  a  man  of  self-control 
and  to  gain  power  with  audiences  involves  gaining  self- 
control.  It  was  Emerson  who  said:  "If  1  should  make 
the  shortest  list  of  the  qualifications  of  the  orator,  1 
should  begin  with  manliness;  and  perhaps  it  meant 
here,  presence  of  mind."' 

Education  should  also  develop  individuality,  and  en 
able  a  man  to  stand  out  from  the  mass  and  on  his  owi: 
feet.  A  course  in  public  speaking  or  debating  takes  I 
student  off  the  back  seal,  puis  him  up  before  his  fellows 
and  compels  him  to  do  something  on  his  own  responj 
bility,  to  express  his  own  ideas  and  impress  them  upon 
others. 
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(n  our  school  year,  we  have  various  seasons,  or 
Hods,  if  you  wish  to  call  them.  We  have  just  finish- 
it  our  football  season  and  now  we  are  embarking  upon 
i  basketball  season.  As  soon  as  we  have  completed 
!-:  happy  term,  there  will  be  a  few  weeks  interim  be- 
lli our  trained  sprinters  start  training.  It  is  during 
]|s  lull  of  athletic  activity,  that  Creighton  will  engage 
I  intellectual  encounters  with  other  colleges  of  her 
»in  standing,  namely  intercollegiate  debates.  The 
dent  body  is  always  behind  our  athletic  teams  and 
l  always  eager  to  give  its  full  support  to  help  the 
-  ins  on  to  victory.  It  is  no  more  than  right  that  they 
:  so  and  any  student  who  fails  to  back  his  team  de- 
wedly  is  marked  as  a  slacker.  We  are  all  students 
iia  wonderful  university,  conducted  by  a  noble  group 
)!men — the  Jesuit  Priests — and  is  it  not  fitting  that  we 
ipuld  support  and  encourage  the  highest  and  most  in- 
feetual  activitiy  of  the  university,  namely  our  de- 
;{ting  teams?    It  is  the  mark  of  distinction,  this  stamp 

intelligence,  that  distinguishes  us  from  those  who 
jve  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  such  a  univer- 
y.     If  this  intellectual  training  is  so  essential,  then 

each  and  every  one  of  us  take  an  active  interest  in 
1  debating  and  oratory,  two  component  parts  of  in- 
lectual  training. 

TTE,  here  at  Creighton,  have  a  right  which  all 
I  ▼  schools  cannot  boast.  It  is  the  right  to  be  more 
an  proud  of  our  achievements  as  debaters.  The 
Birds  show  us  that  we  have  not  lost  more  than  four 
bates  in  the  last  seven  years,  meeting  the  best  teams 

Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Missouri, 
\va,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  It  requires  a  man  of  sound 
telligence  to  make  the  debating  team  and  the  honor 
at  accompanies  such  a  position  is  one  to  be  envied. 
:rhaps  you  will  say:  "That  is  just  the  point,  I  am 
it  qualified  to  get  on  the  team,  why  should  I  spend 
y  time  on  something  that  cannot  be  attained?"  Fel- 
w  students,  in  all  sincerity,  and  I  am  speaking  as  one 
10  knoAvs  from  experience,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
rsonal  note,  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  succeed 
to  try.  It  is  true,  all  of  us  cannot  make  the  debating 
am,  and  for  that  matter  all  of  us  cannot  be  on  the 
•idiron  or  the  basketball  court.  I,  for  one,  have  not 
■en  so  fortunate  so  to  engage  in  an  intercollegiate 
abate,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  four  years,  yet  I 
n  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  and  I  will  tell  anyone  that 
y  experience  in  debating,  has  given  me  more  practical 
anefit  than  anything  in  the  university.  Every  time  1 
at  up  to  speak,  I  find  that  it  is  just  that  much  more 
isier  and  enjoyable  than  on  the  previous  occasion. 

Creighton  is  going  to  have  a  number  of  interesting 
abates  this  year,  including  debates  with  St.  Louis, 
r)uth  Dakota,  and  Marquette.  These  three  schools 
ill  meet  us  here  in  Omaha,  some  time  in  March.    Like 


our  athletic  teams,  our  debating  team  is  going  to  make 
a  trip,  in  which  she  will  meet  Marquette,  University  of 
Detroit,  and  in  all  probability  Notre  Dame,  Drake,  and 
St.  Louis. 

This  is  a  hard  schedule  and  it  means  that  we  as  the 
student  body  must  give  our  whole-hearted  support  to 
the  teams.  The  debating  squad  is  open  to  all  and  every 
student  who  feels  that  he  woidd  like  to  join  the  squad, 
should  at  once  reportt  o  Mr.  Puis,  our  debate  coach. 
We  need  new  material,  as  only  two  regulars  from  last 
year  are  with  us  again.  It  is  an  outside  activity,  apart 
from  the  class  room,  but  its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 


UNION  BEGINS  WITH  "U" 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
"Father  Schuetz,  S.  J.,  was  chosen  Faculty  Director 
and  Charles  B.  Moriarity  was  appointed  Graduate 
Manager.  Two  members  of  the  alumni  were  also  placed 
on  the  board,  for  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Union  was 
to  bring  the  alumni  into  closer  contact  and  relationship 
with  the  under-graduate  body.  This  feature,  however, 
lias  been  neglected  lately.  I  think  that  it  should  be  re- 
established. The  Union  was  a  success  from  the  begin- 
ning. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board  the  following 
fall  was  to  inaugurate  our  weekly  paper,  'The  Creigh- 
tonian, '  which  indeed  was  a  great  step  toward  acquir- 
ing the  desired  unity." 

I  WAS  getting  desperate.  I  wanted  to  shout:  "I 
know,  I  know  the  rest!  I've  been  going  here 
since  then  !  The  two  club  rooms  were  outfitted ;  chairs, 
a  piano,  pictures,  cards,  chess  and  checker  sets  were 
purchased,  and  I  hope  they  live  happily  ever  after!" 
Instead,  I  meekly  turned  the  other  ear,  while  he  con- 
tinued : 

"That  autumn  the  big  Union  dances  were  inaugurat- 
ed, while  the  newly  outfitted  club  rooms  became  the 
mecca  for  many  class,  club  and  fraternity  meetings  or 
dances.  By  this  time  a  marked  improvement  could  be 
noted  in  the  attitude  of  the  members.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  Union  all  were  drawn  together.  A  bond 
of  common  interest  was  being  constructed,  thus  ful- 
filling one  of  the  long-desired  needs  of  the  University." 

The  speaker  was  enthralled  by  his  subject.  I  doubt 
if  he  was  at  all  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  audience 
of  two.  One  could  see  him  living  over  again  those  first 
days  of  doubt,  determination  and  triumph,  as  he 
rattled  on:  "The  subsequent  history  of  the  Students 
Union  is  but  a  continuance  of  that  first  year.  Under 
the  regime  of  Brendon  Brown,  the  second  president, 
the  'Bluejay'  was  established,  and  Creighton's  first 
Junior-Senior  Prom  was  staged. 

"So  you  sec,"  he  summarized,  "in  the  Union's  firsl 
two  years  of  existence  quite  a  bit  was  accomplished. 
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Pour  major  extra-curriculum  activities  were  initiated 
and  instantly  became  popular.  To  you,  the  'Prom,' 
the  'Annual,'  'The  Creightonian, '  club  rooms  and 
dances  are  things  to  be  taken  for  granted.  We  had  to 
fight  for  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Union,  they 
would  not  have  been  attained.  Prom  the  Union  they 
received  and,  venture  to  say,  are  still  receiving,  the 
necessary  moral  and  financial  assurance." 

But  our  historian  had  reached  the  heights.  He  was 
beginning  to  weaken  and  was  willing  to  surrender  his 
place  in  the  glare  of  the  spotlight,  for  he  turned  to  us 
and  demanded :  "Are  you  and  the  rest  carrying  on  the 
good  work?  Are  you  interested  enough  to  do  your 
part  in  furthering  the  success  of  the  Union?" 

He  turned  to  the  third  member  "of  our  party.  "This 
is  your  second  year  as  student  manager.  Give  us  some 
concrete  examples  of  the  work  accomplished  while 
Bob  Patton  was  president.  What  is  the  program  for 
this  year  ? ' ' 

Morrissey  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "What  have 
we  done  ?  Your  earlier  precedents  have  been  followed. 
Last  year  the  'pep'  organization,  the  'Blue  Loons,' 
was  encouraged  and  financed,  a  students'  directory 
was  published,  and  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  new  band 
and  orchestra  uniforms  was  assumed.  However,  the 
big  policy  of  last  years'  board  of  governors  was  one  of 
retrenchment  rather  than  of  expansion.  The  finances 
of  the  Union  were  taken  out  of  the  'red'  and  placed 
upon  a  firm  basis.  A  sinking  fund,  to  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  Club  House,  was  created. 

"The  1925-26  governors,  namely,  President  Leo  Ber- 
ger,  Vice  President  Robert  Kirlin,  Secretary  Paul  Mc- 
Dougal,  Treasurer  John  Connelly,  Dan  Powers  and 
Tom  O'Brien  have  plunged  into  their  work,  under  the 
guidance  of  Faculty  Director  Father  Talmadge,  S.  J. 
You  can  best  realize  what  a  job  they  have  on  hand 
if  you  will  consider  the  extent  of  the  Union's  activities 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  possessions.  Remember,  that 
it  is  no  small  undertaking  to  stage  five  All-University 
Dances  besides  the  Prom ;  oversee  fifty  or  more  smaller 
club  or  class  parties ;  help  finance  a  newspaper,  annual, 
'pep'  club,  directory,  band;  conduct  three  bowling 
alleys,  six  pool  and  one  billiard  table;  own  a  store 
handling  pop,  ice  cream,  candy,  lunches,  and  cigarettes 
— besides  owning  approximately  $3,000  worth  of  fur- 
niture, including  one  baby  grand  piano,  two  daven- 
ports, sixty  chairs,  five  tables,  ten  rugs,  three  full  sets 
of  draperies,  one  victrola,  and  one  $800  eight-tube 
super  hetrodyne  radio.  Then,  there  are  the  Club  Rooms 
to  be  maintained,  and  by  maintained  I  mean  are  open 
from  noon  to  10  p.  m.,  six  days  a  week.  They  are  com- 
pletely furnished  and  offer  all  popular  magazines,  the 
daily  papers,  cards,  checker  and  chess  sets  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  students.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Union  has  not  as  yet  failed  in  its  purpose,"  he  con- 


cluded. I  agreed  with  the  speaker,  but  our  friend  h 
regained  his  bi'eath  and  was  ready  for  more.  "Tell 
all  about  that  future  Club  House  you  just  mentioned 
he  commanded. 

The  party  of  aged  alumni  had  long  before  left — ou 
side  the  band  and  "Blue  Loons"  were  assembling- 
big  football  game  was  about  to  begin — I  gained  th 
courage  of  my  convictions,  and  while  "Al"  was  draw 
ing  a  deep  breath,  I  blurted  out:  "Wait,  'Al,'  I'n 
going  to  write  up  'The  Story  of  the  Union'  for  Shadow 
some  day.  Let's  save  all  this  material  for  that  article 
it  will  sound  more  interesting  in  print." 

Did  the  ruse  work?     Well,  we  saw  the  Indians 
ceive  the  kick-off. 


NO  MORE  MINE  FOR  MINE 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 
cerning  the  mines,  and  particularly  accidents  and  ca 
ins.    I  remember  one  day's  conversation.    It  was  so 
thing  like  this: 

Q.     "What's  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  here  if  ; 
fire  breaks  out  in  the  shaft,  or  there  is  a  cave-in  n 
or  in  the  station  ? ' ' 

A.     "Stay  right  here;  they'll  dig  for  you  and 
you  out  sometime." 

Q.  "Isn't  there  a  chance  of  saving  yourself  by  rur 
ning  for  the  drift  that  leads  to  the  'Original,'  an  ad 
joining  mine?" 

A.     "What's  the  use?     You'll  only  be  sealed  up 
couple  of  days,  and  they  pay  you  double  for  every  hou 
you're  in.    It  pays  to  be  in  a  cave-in.    I  was  in  one  fo 
nine  days  and  when  I  got  out  I  was  rich." 

I  would  have  sworn  he  was  "non  compos  mentis 
for  he  said  it  in  all  seriousness.     I  pessimistically  M 
minded  him  of  the  last  disaster  in  the  California  go! 
mine  where  forty-seven  will  get  double  pay  for  eter 
ty,  and  the  dozen  caught  in  a  shaft  fire  at  Kemmer< 
Wyoming,  not  to  mention  the  one  hundred  and  thi 
seven  that  were  sealed  up  not  two  hundred  yards  fr 
where  we  were  sitting.    He  passed  the  whole  thing 
with   a  terse:      "Oh,   they  just   had  tough   luck." 
agreed  whole-heartedly  with  him,  for  death  by  strangi 
lation  can  certainly  be  termed  tough  luck. 

But  I  finally  pumped  him   for  enough   informat 
about  where  the  drifts  led  so  that  I  could  make  a  t: 
for  another  mine  should  it  be  necessary. 

It  is  said  one  gains  by  experience.  Maybe  so,  but 
think  I  could  put  under  the  wing  of  a  mosquito  all  th 
good  I  accomplished  from  that  excursion.  Hereafte 
I'll  take  mine  out  of  adventure  stories.  But  there  wa 
one  thing  in  particular  I  did  attain,  and  that  was  th 
utmost  reverence  and  respect  for  a  one-cent  piece,  fo 
now  I  know  that  it  takes  something  more  than  mer 
utterance  by  the  United  States  Mint  to  make  it  legs 
tender. 


